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Thomas Carlyle’s Relation to the Pres- 
ent Age. 


We live in an age of toleration——an age 
of which it is said by the subject of this 
paper that there is nothing to tolerate. 
Thus he says, ‘‘Intolerance, with nothing 
to protest but empty pots and eggs that 
are fairly addle, is doubly and trebly intol- 
erable. I do not praise the tolerance 
talked of in these times; but I do see the 
wisdom of a truce of God being appointed 

* * * till once there be achieved 
something to be tolerant about again.’’ 
Tolerant as the age is, it is not tolerant 
enough for Cariyle, for the above words 
occur in a passage in which men are urged 
to exercise ‘‘a certain greatness of heart 
for all manner of conceptions and miscon- 
ceptions of the Inconceivable,’’ and are 
asked, ‘‘Why do men shriek so over each 
other’s creeds ?”’ 

The ‘‘empty pots” would still be pretty 
nearly empty after receiving the whole of 
Carlyle’s faith, and therefore it might 
have been retorted upon him that his tol- 
erance, such as it was, was not very 
praiseworthy. Let us give a summary of 
his faith in his own words. 


1. ‘‘All history is a Bible—a thing 
stated in words by me more than once, 
and adopted in a sentimenlal way; but 
nobody can I bring fairly into it, nobody 
persuade to take it up practically as a fact. 

2. ‘*Part of the Grand Unintelligible, 
that we are learning spiritually too—that 
the earth turns, and not the sun and 
heavenly spheres. One day the spiritual 
astronomers will find that this is the in- 
finitely greater miracle. The universe is 
not an orrery, a, or other, but a 
universe; and instead of paltry theolog- 
ical brass spindles, etc., bas laws 
of gravitation, laws of attraction and re- 
pulsion; is not a Ptolmaic, but a New- 


3. ‘*And flowing outof this *« * * 
If we had any vivacity of soul and could 
get the old Hebrew spectacles off our 
nose, sheuld we run to Judaer or Houns- 
ditch to look at the doings of the Supreme ? 
Who conquered anarchy and chained it 
everywhere under their feet? Not the 
Jews, with their morbid imaginations and 
foolish sheepskin targums. Tle Norse, 
with their steel swords, guided by fresh, 
valiant hearts and clear, veracious under- 
standing.’ 

‘Old piety was wont to say that God’s 
judgment tracked the footsteps of the 
criminal; that all violation of the eternal 
laws, done in the deepest recesses, or on 
the conspicuous high places of the world, 
was absolutely certain of its punishment. 
You could do no evil, you could do no 
good, but a god would repay it to you. 
It was as certain as that when you shot 
an arrow from theearth, gravitation would 
bring it back to the earth.’ * * * 

“My friend, it well behooves us to re- 
flect hew true, esrentially, all this 
is; that it continues and will continue, 
fundamentally, a fact in all essential par- 
ticulars—its certainty, I say its infallible 
certainty, its absolute justness, and all 
the other particulars, the eternity it- 
self included. ”’ 

**Once more it is in religion with us as 
in astronomy—we know now that the 
earth moves. But it has not annihilated 
the stars for us; it has infinitely exalted 
and expanded the stars and universe. Once 
it seemed evident the sun did daily rise 
in the east; the big sun—a sun god— 
did travel for us, driving his chariot over 
the crystal floor all days: at any rate the 
sun went. Now we find it is only the 
earth that goes. So, too, all mythologies, 
religious conceptions, etc., we begin to 
discover, are the necessary products of 
man’s God-made mind.” 


It is very clear that Carlyle’s convic- 
tion was that there is no such thing as 
miracles, except in such sense as that 
every process of nature may be considered 
miraculous. As the sun is the centre of 
‘the natural universe, so God is the cen- 
tre of the spiritual universe, and he sends 
out rays of light and love into men’s 
hearts to bless or curse them in proportion 
as they live in accordance with or depart 
from the eternal laws of righteousness. 
Their joy or sorrow, their bane or blessing, 
comes according to eternal and inevitable, 
changeless laws. To believe ina de- 
parture from this law—that is, to believe 
in a miracle, in the ordinary and true 
sense of the word, is to make the mis- 
take of supposing the sun goes round 
the earth. This is Carlyle’s system. It 
ae Judaism on a level with Mohamme- 

anism, or only so much above it as the 
Jewish prophets may have had more 
genius, penetration, spiritual insight than 
Mohammed. Nor is it certain whom 
Carlyle would have admired most, 
Moses or Mohammed. Cesar or Crom- 
well he probably considered greater than 
Christ, for this great apostle of hero-wor- 
ship believed above all things in the gospel 
of the sword. Christians have been wont 
tothink thatthe universal peace in the 
reignof Augustus was universal mieery, 
because universal fear and slavery. And in 
accordance with this Christ refused all the 
kingdoms of the world as the gift of Satan; 
that is, he refused to win them by vio- 
lence and rule men by fear. But Car- 
lyle reverses the fundamental teaching of 
Christ, and though he did not actually 
Say nor perhaps believe that Christw as an 
Impostor, yet his teaching implies it. 


natural claims. ‘‘Before Abraham was 
says Christ. ‘‘I am the way, 
the truth and the life; no man cometh un- 
to the Father but by me.” ‘I and my 
Father are one.’’ Christ claimed to work 
miracles, too, many and great. Above 
all, he said, ‘‘Destroy this temple and 
in three days I will raise it up;” and that 
he rose from-the dead is a fact which the 
evidence places altogether beyond doubt 
to every candid mind. But whether 
doubtful or not, Christ’s words and works 
are such that to eliminate the miracu- 
lous from them is to brand him and his 
immediate followers as the rankest impos- 
tors and hypocrites. The logical issue 
of Carlyle’s teaching is to thus brand 
them. Yet this same Carlyle is the man 
whom above all others many Christian 
ministers delight to honor. And the 
point aimed at inthis paper is to show 
that we may have a little too much 
tolerance for unblief. Itis always a 
sorry day for Christ’s Church when the 
lives of its members become assimulated 
to the lives of men ofthe world. But 
it will be a far more sorrowful day if 
ever the faith of Christians becomes 
such that it is difficult to distinguish 
it from the unblief of the deist, the sceptic, 
or the atheist. Who have been the men 
who have done the most to lift the mass- 
es out of their vice, animalism and de- 
gradation? Has it been the men whose 
creed has been a mongrel of maybes, or 
those who have had a strong conviction 
that Christ was the Son of God and the 
Savior of the world, their own personal 
Savior indwelling in their hearts? Paul 
knew in whom he had believed, so did 
Luther, so did Litemen, and every other 
believer who has ever done a great work 
for Christ. What did Garfield say of 
Spurgeon when he heard him in London ? 
(Spurgeon) evidently proceeded 
upon the assumption that the Bible, all 
the Bible, in its very words, phrases 
and sentences, is the word ot God; and 
that a microecopic examination of it will 
reveal ever opening beauties and blessings. 
All the while he impresses you with that, 
and also with the living fulness and 
abundance of his faith in the presence of 
God and of the personal accountability of 
allto him.” Contrast, now, this man 
Spurgeon, with his beaming countenance, 
his unwearied labors of love, his constant 
preaching, his writing of Bible commen- 
taries, his promotion. of student’s col- 
leges, of children’s hospitals and other 
numerous charities—contrast him with 
Carlyle, the unhappy egotiet, who 
loved to parade his misery, who sneered 
at the rich because he envied them, and 
yet always courted their society, because, 
forsooth, only amongst them could he 
hope to be appreciated. Christ, he said, 
was the greatest anti-gigman of his day, 
that is, the greatest despiser of mere 
wealth and position; but what was Car- 
lyle himself? He could indeed write 
words, big, pompous and affected, of the 
toiler whom he honored! But he always 
courted society that was above him so- 
cially. His wife was above him in ev- 
ery way. Mentally and Spiritually, as 
well as socially, she was far his superior; 
but he had a man’s iron will, and enough 
pride and egotism for a dozen ordinary 
men, and so he made this delicate lady 
his servant of all work; a slave 
who must deem it an _ honor to 
suffer martyrdom from his gloom and 
bad temper, in order that the great 
designs of his ‘‘vast mind” (his own de- 
scription of it) might have opportunity to 
hatch in peace. That Carlyle had great 
mental powers it would be folly to deny. 
But those powers were woefully wasted. 
Politcally, religiously, socially, Carlyle’s 
life was a failure. He was self-centred 
and ever wanting to do something great, 
as his diary too plainly shows. He 
prided himself on being honest and abbor- 
ring cant, and talked so much about this, 
that his talk about it became cant. Not 
to bless mankind, whom he despised as a 
race of blockheads, but to glorify Thom- 
as Carlyle, was the aim of his life. And 
his misery, at times bordering on mad- 
ness, is not a thing to be wondered at. 
He was struggling with almost superhu- 
man effort to create literary fireworks of a 
kind new and strange, and this accounts 
not only for the fact that his mind was at 
times balf unhinged, but also for the 
character of his writings; which, com- 


such men as Butler, Paley, Whately and 
all the logical and theological men at 
whom he is everlaatingly suzering; is like 
comparing fiery clouds to bright skies 
and pure sunlight. Carlyle’s writings 
are fiery clouds or thick vapors of smoke. 
They are fascinating, bat they do not 
throw the pure light of truth on the sub- 
jects treated of. Space will not permit 
us to illustrate this. We canonly add 
that the man who began life as a radica 
and ended it as a rabid tory; who had nc 
faith in humanity, but regarded it as 
needing above all things tyrants to keep 
it in order by force; the man who charac- 
terized the two greatest and freest nations 
upon earth as consisting of so many mill- 
ions of fools; the man who considered 
either as fools or canting hypocrites, for 
whom he had no toleration, all men who 
could not see with bis eyes all questions 
theological, philosopical, political, is not 
the man whose name ought always to be 
in the raouths of Christian ministers, and 
his sayings cunstantly quoted from the 
pulpit and in the religious press. 


For the whole spirit of Christ’s teaching, 
from begining to end, is based on super-' 


pared to the far more useful writings of 


| 


Let Christians Act. 


San Francisco, Feb. 21, 1884. 

Epirors Pactric: Wendell Phillips 
has gone to his reward—peace to his 
ashes. A noble life has ceased among 
us, but his influence and example “go 
marching on.” 

How few among his fellows in the early 
days of his anti-slavery crusade dared 
to espouse the cause they knew was just 
and right! Yet, when the grand results 
are attained, the whole earth applaud his 
labors and stand uncovered at his tomb! 

A far greater cause than the emancipa- 
tion of the slave in our Southern States 
ever was now looks us appealingly but 
squarely in the face. It is emancipation 
from the thraldom of the liquor traffic. 
Can all the temperance societies relieve 
us from the results of rum-drinking if 
our laws permit the continued making 
and public vending of this abominable 
article, falsely called ‘‘Goods of Com- 
merce?’’ Can a whole army of pbilan- 
thropists, no matter how unceasingly and 
self-sacrificingly they may labor, lift men 
from the gutter, and clothe them in their 
right minds, as fast as the dram-shops 
can fill their places with fresh recruits? 
No! Everybody says no. Suppose we 
manage, now and then, with much entreaty 
und labor, to induce one drinker to 
desert his cups and ally himself with the 
temperance cause, how many young men 
are, in the mean time, learning to careas 
the serpent which is destined to plant his 
fangs in them ere they are aware of the 
hidden danger ? 

Now, what is the attitude of Christ’s 
Church in relation to his most formid- 
able, almost his only, enemy ? 

Is it not true that the Church has been 
altogether too cenversative (is not crimi- 
nally negligent a more appropriate term ?) 
in dealing with all specific evils ever since 
St. Paul passed away ? 


Show us a single reform movement 
which has been inaugurated and carried to 
a successful issue (reforms must, of neces- 
sity, be successful, since God is God, and 
right is right) into which the Church 
has not been dragged, like an unwilling 
donkey, by a halter, in time to take up 
the song of deliverance after the battle 
is won, and all danger past! We fre- 
quently hear earnest, devoted temper- 
ance-workers deplore the fact that the 
Church gives the cause go little assist- 
ance, in some cases even acting ag an 
actual impediment, which is a source of 
great sorrow to those who love their fel- 
low-men, and en inestimable injury to 
the Church itself. My brethren, these 
things must not so tobe. How dare we 
pray, ‘“‘Thy kingdom come, thy will 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
if our whole hearts are not in this cause? 
It is pre-eminently the privilege and duty 
of Christ’s Church to sound the first bu- 
gle-blast, aud take the_lead in the war- 
fare against each and every particular 
enemy of His cause, and what kind of a 
showing would all the army of Satan 
make without King Alcohol at their head ? 

What did Christ plaut his Church for 
if not for this ? And can it reasonably ex- 
pect the blessing it so persistently prays 
tor, unless it obeys His commands? Can 


the Church afford longer to pursue a. 


politic course ? Can it afford to continue 
to carry water on both shoulders, and, 
€Xposing its suppliant, open palmis, cry, 
‘*Good Lord, Good Devils?’’ Is it right or 
consistent to read and promulgate his 
commands, and then evade complying 
with them ? 

Joseph of Arimathea might have fig- 
ured as a fellow apostle with Paul, but 
he was ‘‘a disciple secretly, for fear of the 
Jews.” That’s the difference between 
the two men, Nicodemus was another 
‘good Lord, good Devil” man. Christ 
said, ‘‘I came not to bring peace on zarth, 
but a sword,” and is his Church, which 
he has promised all things to, wielding it 
as he desires? 

Is not the whole Church, and are not 
most of the individnal churches like that 
of Laodicea, spoken to in Rev. iii: 14, 15, 
16? Can avy Christian doubt the pow- 
er of Chriat’s Church, when conforming 
to his commands, to realize the fulfillin 
of his promises? Has he not Resuc 
us the victory? “Fear not, litile chil- 
dren; it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.’’ Where is our 
faith ? 

Is it possible that the few Josephs and 
Nicodemuses in the Church who don’t 
like to exprees their disapproval of the 
liquor traffic because they have custom- 
ers who are rum-dealers, are ehaping the 
policy of Christ’s representative, his 
Church on the earth! 

Are the traitors and copperheads to 
nullify the efforts of all his royal sol- 
diers ? (od forbid! 

If the Church of the living God would 
deal with this enormous evil as it ought, 
should take up this question as we all 
know it should be taken up, these dis- 
tilleries would be closed up within a 
twelve-month. And we know it. 
God give us hearts to feel, eyes to see, 


and tongues to speak. Yours, 
S. E. D. 


During the seven years past Emperor 
William, of Germany, has conferred a 
golden cross, with an autograph diploma, 
on 1,027 female servants in Prussia and 


Alsace-Lorraine who had remained for 
40 uninterrupted years in the same family. 


The Kindergarten as a Character 
Builder. 


The Oregonian of Feb. 14th has the 
following report of the lecture in Portland 


4 by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper: © 


A large audience assembled at the 
Uuitarian church last evening to listen to 
a lecture on ‘*The Kindergarten as a 
Character Builder,” by Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper of San Francieco. Beginning 
with a statement of the rapidly increasing 
number of these schools in this country, 
and the development of the system in 
San Francisco, in which she has borne a 
prominent part, Mrs. Cooper proceeded 
in an interesting and engaging manner 
to expound and illustrate its happy prin- 
ciples and to show its happy results. 
The kindergarten is not intended to take 
the place of the common school. It is 
preliminary to it, and a forerunner to it. 
The literal meaning of the word ‘‘garden 
of children’? suggests the method of its 
founder, Frederich Froebel, by speaking 
of children as plants to be cultivated. 
Great prominence is given to moral and 
religious instruction in the system, the 
aim being to engage the attention and 
awaken the intellectual faculties through 
the affections. In a word, it is a mother- 
ly way of training children between the 
nursery age and the common school age. 
The various parts of the system, as it has 
been developed under euch kind and in- 
telligent ladies as Mrs. Cooper, were illus- 
trated in this lectnre by numérous ex- 
periences of her own, which enlisted the 
Wa ae and held the close attention of 
the audience during the hour of its deliv- 
ery. The great importance of the proper 
nurture of children, and particularly the 
care for the children of the poor, many of 
whom receve in the kindergarten their first 
ideas of happiness and love, were enforced 
in an earnest and sincere spirit. It was 
a lecture which any mere outline is utter- 
ly incapable of producing, and so much 
of its effect depended upon the personali- 
ty of the speaker, that even the reading 
of a full report of it would fail to give the 
vivid impression made by its delivery. 
It was an excellent presentation of an im- 
portant theme, which should not be with- 
out good results in this city. 


Abigail Adams. 


Abigail Adams, the President’s wife, 
was undoubtedly the most conspicuous 
American woman of her day, whether 
by position or by character. When 
writing to her husband she often signed 
herself ‘‘Portia,” in accordance with a 
stately, and [ory rather high-flown 
habit of the period, and she certainly 
showed qualities which would have done 
honer to either the Roman or Shakes- 

arean heroineof that name. In her 
etters we see her thoroughly revealed. 
While the battle of Bunker Hill was in 

rogress, she wrote that it was ‘‘dreadful 
bat glorious;” and in the depression of 
the battle of Long Island she said, “If 
all America is to be ruined and undone 
by a pack of cowards and knaves, I 
wish to know it,” and added, ‘‘Don’t 
you know me better than to think me a 
coward?’ When, first among the Amer- 
ican women, she represented her nation 
at the court of St. James, she met with 
equal pride the contemptuous demeanor 
of Queen Charlotte; and when her hus- 
band was chosen President, she wrote to 
him, ‘‘My feelings are not those of pride 
or ostentation upon the occasion: they 
are solemnized by a sense of the obliga- 
tions, the important truths and numerous 
duties, connected with it.” When final- 
ly, after four years, he failed of re-elec- 
tion, she wrote to her son: ‘‘The conse- 
quence to us is personally that we retire 
trom public life. For myself and fami- 
ly I have few regrets....If I did not 
rise with dignity, I can at least fall with 
ease.” This was Abigail Adams. In 
person she was distinguished and noble 
rather than beautiful, yet it is satisfact- 
ory to know that when she was first 
presented at the British court she wore a 
white lutertring, trimmed with white 
crape, testooned with lilac ribbon and 
mock point-lace over a hoop of enormous 
extent, with a narrow train three yards 
long, looped up by a ribbopo. She wore 
treble lace ruffles, a dress cap with long 
lace lappets and two white plumes, these 
last doubtless soaring straight into the 
air above her head in the extraordinary 
style familiar to us in Gilray’s caricatures 
of that period. : 

It was, in those days, no very 
able task to be the wife of the President. 
Mrs. Adams has left on record a graphic 
sketch of the White House, where she 
presided for three months. The change 
in the seat of government had been de- 
cided upon for twelve years, yet the 
building was still a vast unfinished bar- 
rack, with few rooms plastered, no main 
stairway, not a bell within, not a fence 
without; it was distressingly cold in win- 
ter, while the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States could not obtain for love 
or money a man to cut wood for him in 
the foreste which then surrounded W ash- 
ington. From Washington to Baltimore 
extended an almost unbroken growth of 
timber, varied only by some small and 
windowless huts. There could as yet be 
in Washington no such varied compan- 
ionship as had given attraction to the 
seat of government at New York and 


then at Philadelphia; yet at Georgetown ' 


there wasa society which called itself 
eminently polite, and Mrs. Ajams re- 
cords that she returned fifteen calls in 
a single day.—-[T. W. Hiaarnson, in 
Harper's Magazine for March. 


A Worp Dancina.— Many 
young people are passionately fond of 
dancing. Some in Methodist families 
complain that the Discipline is severly 
strict on this subject. They ought to 
know that all the leading religious bodies 
of the land have pronounced in decided 
terms against the amusement; and that 
several of the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal and the Roman Catholic 
churches have said as strong words 
against the practice as have been uttered 
by any follower of John Wesley. The 
fact is that there is a felt incongruity be- 
tween the practice of dancing and the 
profession of piety. It is a fascinating 
and absorbing pastime that is inconsisent 
with serious thought and with the earn- 
est purpose that belongs to a Christian 
life. Some who were pleading a year 
ago for the ‘‘innocent” square dances 
have found them inadequate for their 
growing tastes, and. now epjoy the un- 
seemly contact and unhealthy excitement 
ofthe round dancestheyonce condemned. 
It is far better to leave them all alone 
and seek such recreations as are healthful 
to the body and elevating to the mind. 
The giddy mazes of the dance are not of 
that character.—|Christian Advocate. 


Ptppine made of cracked wheat is 
very agreeable and nourishing: ‘To one 
quart of sweet milk allow nearly half a 
cupful of cracked wheat; put it in a pud- 
ding dish and bake slowly for two hours, 
stirring it several times. If you choose 
to do so, you can add raisins and a little 
cinnamon for flayoring, but most people 
prefer it well salted, and to eat it with a 
little cream and sugar. This is nice both 
warm and cold. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coz, 572 Twelfth S8t., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secre 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Ac 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smrrn, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Redwood 
City, Home Secretaries. 


and 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
hold its monthly meeting on Wednesday, 
March 5th, in the Market-street Congre- 
gational church, Oakland, at 2 P. Mm. 
The Executive Committee will meet at 11 
A.M., and take a basket lunch. Leave 
the cars at Market-street station. 


A Letter from Grace Carroll to Nettie 
Ames. 


[The following letter, published by the 
Woman’s Board of the Presbyterian 
Church, and read at our February meet- 
ing, was so enthusiastically received that 
we reproduce it here. | 

Dear Nertie: You ask whether we 
girls have kept up our Mission Band 
since our President—dear Miss Merrick 
—left us to become Mrs Craig. Well, 
let me tell you about it: At first we 
thought we would just give up the whole 
thing. You know Miss Merrick was per- 
fectly lovely, and we girls were just de- 
voted to her; and we always did have 
such nice times at our meetings. Not 
that they were exactly missionary meet- 
ings; for, between ourselves, I don’t 
think Miss Merrick knew much more 
about missions than we did, and she al- 
ways said that the most important thing 
was to give vur money regularly, which 
we did generally, except in the winter, 
when we were sure to forget it because 
of Christmas preparations; and in the 
summer, when we were all away from 
the city. But Miss Merrick always 
wanted us to have a real jolly time, and 
so after she had read a chapter and we 
had silent prayer, we just talked and 
laughed about anything we pleased the 
rest of the time. We used to take our 
fancy work sometimes, and Miss Merrick 
wenld read us a story; and then as we 
had tableaux, or a fair, or reception 
every season, to help raise our money, it 
took most of the time to get ready for 
those. 

Several times the ‘‘Presbyterial Presi- 
dent’’—whoever she may be-—wrote to 
Miss Merrick, to ask ‘‘what advance- 
ment we are making in missionary 
knowledge and zeal,’’ as she expressed 
it; and after these letters Miss Merrick 
seemed uneasy in her mind about our 
meetings, and two or three times she in- 
vited missionaries to ‘‘address’’ us. We 
liked to hear them very well, though 
somehow we never seemed to remember 
much about what they told us. I suppose 
it was because we never heard anything 
about them ufterwards, and never looked 
up the places they came from on the 
map. And so the girls could never quite 
remember whether Mrs. De Heer came 
from India or South America; and used 
to get ‘“‘mixed up’’ a good deal about 
Miss Nassau of Japan, and Mrs. Mateer 
of Africa. Still, we did have a 
laugh when that silly little Minnie - 
ven asked Miss Merrick whether she ever 
heard anything from ‘‘that nice Miss 


emy,. 


just to please her. 


Mary Fullerton, who had gone to teach in 
the Oroomiah Seminary in South 
Africa ?’’ The rest of us knew better 
than that, if we were not very well post- 
ed. 

However, when Miss Merrick told us 
good-bye, after she got married, she said, 
‘*Now girls, don’t give up the Mission 
Band”; and so we all got together one day 
to talk it over. Some of the girls said, 
‘What is the use of having meetings ? 
We can give our money all the same, and 
that is what the people at 1334 Chesnut 
street want.’’ 

Others thought we might meet once in 
three months, just to see how much mon- 
ey wehad. Some thought we might as 
well drop the whole thing—it would be 
so dull and stupid without Miss Merrick; 
while some of us wanted to keep it up 
Well, we talked and 
talked, and couldn’t agree about anything, 
when at last Mary Nelson, who had been 
very quiet, said: ‘‘Girls, I have been 
reading Woman’s Work lately, and I 
think we ought to take more iriterest in 
the missionaries and what they are doing. 
Suppose we turn over a new leaf at our 
meetings and study these things up.’’ 
Here Laura Grant broke in, saying, 
**Well, of all dull reading, I think mis- 
sionary books and magazines are the dull- 
est.”’ “Well,’’ said Mary, “I think it 
very likely [ should find a page of Sans- 
crit dull, or even a few sentences in the 
middle of a novel, because I wouldn’t 
understand anything about it; but suppose 
we were to begin to study upa country, 
as some of these societies do, with maps 
and pictures and illustrations and curiosi- 
ties; and learn all about the people and 
their ways; and just who the missionaries 
are, and soon, I believe it would be 
delightful.’’ 

Well, Nettie, I can’t tell all we said on 
the subject, pro and con, but I believe 
the thing that finally decided us to take 
up this new plan was a little speech 
from that pretty, silly little Minnie Crav- 
en. Said she, ‘‘Well, girls, it does 
seem as if when people are willing to 
off to those dreadful countries and 
missionaries among those awful Hotten- 
tots and Fijis and things, that we ought 
to care enough about them to find out 
who they are and what they are doing; 
because,” she added in a low vwice, and 
as we looked at her we saw her lip quiv- 
er and tears in her eyes, ‘‘after all, if we 
are silly and thoughtless, we do love our 
Saviour and want to serve Him, don’t 
we?” So, Nettie, from that time we 
turned over a new leaf in our band. I 
can’t begin to tell you how we worked 
over plans and arrangements, and ap- 
pointed committees, and read up different 
methods, etc.; all this would make my 
letter too long; so I will merely ‘‘sum up 
results,” as Prof. Legendre says. Several 
of the girls are members of the ‘‘Strat- 
ford Literary Club,” and have been 
interested in studying the characters of 
Shakespeare’s heroines. We planned out 
work for them, and they’ soon became 
just as much absorbed and ever so much 
more enthusiastic in giving us the“results 
of their researches into the lives of those 
real, grand heroines—Ann Hasseltine 
Judson, Mary C. Nassau, Harriet New- 
ell, Fidelia Fiske, and many others. 

One of the girlsa—Minerva Mott—is a 
little strong-minded, and glories in wom- 
an’s intellectual acquirements and 
achievements. She has brought to our 
meetings several papers filled with the 
greatest variety of remarkable facts about 
women. One is this: That one 
of the oldest aud best manuscript 
copies of the Bible, which is Sawn 
ed with jealons care in the British 
Museum, is said{to have been written by 
a woman—a noble Egyptian lady, named 
Thecla, about A. D. 325. Itis written 
in a plain, firm hand, and was a work of 
labor. Another of Minerva’s 

acts was, that the first Christian book 

ublished for the Sivmese was 

the Gos 1 of Matthew, translated 
by an American women in 1819. 
And then she told us abcut Mrs. De- 
Heer’s great work in making an English 
and Benga I)ictionary; how, having no 
written language to help her, she had to 
study over the exact shade of meaning ot 
each word, sometimes for weeks, before 
she translated it; how her poor head 
ached over the task, until her husband 
was tempted to forbid her going on with 
it (and probably would have done so 
only he knew she wouldn’t obey.) But 
how Sed perigee until at last it was 
completed and printed last year; a per- 
fectly priceless treasure to all future mis- 
sionaries to the Benga tribe. And she 
showed us a photograph of Mrs. De Heer’s 
sweet face and bright eyes; and another 
of her pretty home on Corisco. And 
another one of the girls told us all about 
that pretty African island, and the Benga 
people, who had, at first, to be taught 
everything by the missionaries, even how 
to put on and wear the clothes made for 
them. (One missionary lady wrote that 
she was glad enough to show the men 
how to put on their trousers, if they would 
only wear them:) And then Minerva 
told us how Mrs. Robertson works month 
after month at translations of the Gospels 
for the Creek Indians. We heard at our 
last meeting that she has the Gospel of 
Mark just ready for the Bible Society to 
print; and that when this is done the 
Creeks will have the four Gospels, Acts, 
and several of the Epistles in their own 


tongue. 
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By the way, Nettic, do you know that 
sixty different languages have beer re- 
duced to grammatical form by mission- 
aries? J used to think that all they did 
was to stand under a big, shady tree, 
and preach to the heathens who were 


grouped around in picturesque attitudes. 


But instead of that, what an awful amount 
of work of all sorts they have to do! 

One of the most interesting of the facts 
our strong-minded member brought us 
was about Miss Nassau’s theological class 
in Africa; with pictures of the three young 
mea who had successfully passed their 
examination before Presbytery (with 
only a woman’s training), aod are now 
pastors of native churches. No wonder 
they are so devoted to their ‘‘Dear Miss 
Bella.’” When we girls saw the frail, 
delicate little woman (now at home for 
rest), who had, for years, done the work 
of a primary and high school teacher and 
the theological professor combined, we 
were perfectly astonished. We had im- 
agined her to be about six feet tall, and 
big and strong in proportion. Then Min- 
erva, at another meeting, said she would 
give us the companion sketch to that of 
Mies Nassau and her Africans, in the bis- 
tory of Miss McBeth’s ‘‘Northwestern 
Theological Seminary” of Nez Perces 
boys, who have come out so grandly from 
under her hand as preachers and _ teach- 
ers to their tribe. We were very much 
touched when we heard that these two 
women—Mies Nassau and Miss McBeth 
—so widely separated, yet attracted by 
the similarity of their work, had ex- 


~ changed letters of greeting and shaken 


hands, metaphorically, across the Amer- 
ican continent and the Atlantic ocean; 
while their African and Indiau boys had 
exchanged salutations in the Christian 
tongue, now common to both—‘‘We are 
one in Christ Jesus.”’ We _ haven't 
seen any picture of Miss McBeth, 
but some of the girls have jumped 
to the conclusion that a lady 
theological professor must be small and 
slight and delicate of aspect. 


But some of our girls, though they 
enjoy results, do not have a taste for 
making these researches themselves; and 
as it is a part of our new plan for all to 
do something, we arranged for them a 
different sort of work. Iudeed, Nettie, 
we soon found that an bour and a half 
once a month was too short a time in 
which to crowd all the good things that 
came to us. We all like stories, ‘so 
every month some one is appointed to 
bring a short one, either original or se- 
lected; it is not necessarily missionary or 
even religious in its character. It is 
very often funny, or at least humorous, 
and a real hearty laugh helps us, we 
think, to enjoy better the other, graver 
exercises. We all love poetry and 
music, and so a short poem and plenty 
of appropriate music always forms part of 
the exercises. We elect an organist 
with our other officers, and organize half 
a dozen of the best singers into a choir to 
take charge of the music. Then, as we 
have a special country assigned for each 
time, we are all pledged to keep eyes 
and ears open during the month in be- 
half of the meeting; and anecdotes and 
items funny and instructive, grave and 
gay, pour in on all sides. 


Did you know a fact that we learned 
at our last meeting, viz: that in the 
library of our Foreign Mission Board, at 
23 Centre Street, New York, there are 
one thousand volumes of Chinese litera- 
ture? One book, called the ‘24 
Histories,” is composed of 400 volumes. 
Another called the ‘‘Universal Cyclo- 
pedia,” isin 120 volumes, with maps, 
diagrams, etc., that are quecr enough. 
There are also strange Chinese books on 
botany, dictionaries, etc. The girls de- 
termined to look into the quaint collec- 
tion the first time they went to New 
York. Mary Nelson, who is a practical, 
business sort of girl, you know, is get- 
ting up a paper to show what she calls 
‘*the commercial value of Missions.” 
shouldn’t wonder if it was good enough 


to be put into the Foreign Missionary, 


or periaps some of the great Reviews. 
She says that for every doliar this coun- 
try spends in Mission work, it receivés 
back in trade. That in every country 
where we bave Missions established 
there is increasing demand for every 
kind of manufacture. That every year 
larger numbers of grain mills, reapers, 
knitting machines, sewing machines, out- 
line maps, cabinet organs, etc , etc., are 
sent to Turkey, South Africa, UCeylen, 
the Sandwich Islands, and other places, 
all introduced by the missionaries; and 
that the value of the ploughs alone ex- 
ported in one year from Boston to the 
Zulus was greater than all the money 
spent on that mission in the same length 
of time; those implements having been 
first introduced among those people by 
the missionaries. And she tells of an 


old New England wagon-maker, who | 


was persuaded to give one dollar to 
missio..8 in the Sandwich Islands, grum- 
bling all the while that he migbt as well 
throw it away, but afterwards, imagine 
his astonishment, when he received an 
order for twenty carts at ninety dollars 
each; from that same country! . 


Mary tells of shirts and lamps and 
canned meats sent and sold to the 
Fiji islanders, and dry goods and 
shoes to the Africans, and cabi- 
net organs and sewing machines 
to Turkey, and winds up her argument 
by saying that it has been proved that 
‘‘Christian missions have made trade 
possible and safe with very many people 
otherwise inaccessible, and have greatly 
increased the demand in quantity and 
quality for articles of commerce, hoth di- 
rectly and indirectly. And, in short, no 
enterprise in this world has ever paid so 
grandly as that of foreiga missions!” 

Of a very different character from this 
rather heavy paper, which is full of sta- 
tistics as a pudding is of plums, is one 
that Susie Scott bas on hand, called 
‘Ships of Tarshish;’’ see Isaiah lx: 9, 
In this she gives the history of the ‘‘Morn- 
ing Star,’’ the Children’s Missionary 
Ship; the ‘‘Southern Cross,’’ Bishop Sel- 
wyn’s Ship of the Pacific Isles, which 


was equipped by Miss. C. M. Yonge, 
from the proceeds of her lovely novel, 
‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” And Susie 
says Miss Yonge also gave $10,000, the 
profits of ‘The Daisy Chain,’’ to build a 


missionary college at» Auckland, New. 


Zealand. Then she gives the history of 
the ‘‘Ellingowan,’’ which was given by a 
noble Scotch woman to the missionary 
work, named from her own residence, 
which now plies from island to island, 
among the dark tribes of Polynesia. 
Also a sketch of the ‘‘Elfe” of our West 
African mission; the ‘‘Henry Venn,’’ 
Bishop Crowther’s Gospel Ship on the 
Niger; and here she briugs in the wonder- 
ful story of the good Bishop's life, from 
the time when, a little boy, he was stolen 
by slave hunters from his native African 
village, to the present moment, when he 
san honored Bishop of the Church of 
England. The paper also tells of the 
Sandwich Island Missionary Ship, with 
its figure-head representing a woman 
bearing an open Bible. It is sent out 
once a year with hymns and prayers, and 
great rejoicing from a great concourse of 
the Christian natives, who gather on the 
shore; and it cruises for months, from 
island to island, carrying Bibles and re- 
ligious books to the tribes yet in dark- 
ness. Susie tells, too, of many other 
Gospel ‘‘Ships of Tarshish’’ in various 
purts of the world, consecrated to this 
sweet work. | 

I think the subject is a lovely one— 
don’t you? Laura Grant, you know, 
delights in everything that is romantic; 
and as Madame used to say in school, 
has a vivid imagination. Well, she nsed 
to think that all missionary life was plod- 
ding, barren ‘and common place until she 
began to look into it herself; and now she 
says no novel ehe ever read can so stir 
the blood by thrilling scenes and inci- 
dents as some she has read and heard of 
in the experience of missionaries. She 
described to us an occurrence: in the now 
Christian Fiji Islands. (That almost 
sounds like a contradiction of terms, 
doesn’t it? I suppose, Nettie, that many 
people think the Fijians are still canni- 
bals, and yet Laura says they have 
eight hundred churches.) Well, the 
story tells of 1.400 heroic men, born 
savages and trained to be cannibals, but 
uow converted to Christianity, who burl- 
ed defiance at their ancient gods and 
called on Jehovah to pro‘ect them; and 
He honored their faith and did give them 
the victory over their enimies in the bat- 
tle. 

There was another lovely story about 
a Koordish chief who had learned just 
a little of the religion of Jesus, and 
had no one to teach him or his people 
more of the truth. He had a copy of the 
New Testament, and studying this saw 
that he ought to be baptized, but in what 
way he could not tell; so he gathered 
his tribe together on the green mountain 
side, over which tumbled in three cas- 
cades a clear mountain brook. ‘The chief 
explained, as well as he could, the mean- 
ing of the rite and the profession he made 
in he name of Jesus Christ, and then 
folding his arms and meekly bowivg his 
head, walked under the cascade and was 
baptized from the hand of the mountain 
crag in God’s own temple. Laura never 
fails to have some such sketch ready for 
us, and the best of it is, they are all 
true. Her imagination instantly seizes 
upon the heroic or picturesque, or any 
very striking points of an incident; and 
she has the gift of telling a story charm- 
ingly, without in the least exaggerating. 
She has been too carefully taught at 
at home todo that. At one meeting sbe 
told us that lovely story of the Mahara- 
jab Dhuleep Singh, and how he won his 
sweet little Egyptian bride Bamba; and 
his yearly munifizent gift of $5,000 to the 
Mission School in Cairo, where he found 
her. (Is not that nice of him?) Laura 
showed us a picture of his handsome 
highness in his royal robes and jewels. 
Minnie said he looked like a magnificent 
*‘Arabian Night’ (Knight), which we 
voted an awful pun, and as the girls 
looked at the picture, Laura described 
the grand establishment of this Christian 
prince at Elveden Hall, England. An- 
other time she told us of the heroic 
Princess Kapiolani, of Hawaii, who, 
when the worship and fear of the God- 
dess Peli were at their height, walked 
boldly up to the crater of the volcano 
where the goddess was thought to dwell, 
in defiance of the warnings and threats 
of the priests, and proclaimed her confi- 
dence in the power of her god—the God 
of the Christians—to protect her. A 
writer says, '‘This act did much to assiat 
in the establishment of Christianity in 
the island of Hawaii, and to shake the 
belief of the natives in the power of the 
fearful goddess.’’ And as we were talk- 
ing about this and the wonderful change 
in those Hawaiian people from savages 
into Christians, one of the girls said that 
she had read that when the first Protes- 
tant church cameto be built in Japan, 
eight years ago, the first $1,000 towards 
its erection was sent by Hawaiian Chris- 
tians. Isn’t that wonderful ? 


One of the girls, when she was travel- 
ing in New England last summer, saw 
and heard many delightful thinge which 
she treasnred up for the benefit of the 
Band. One was the monument built on 
the spot that was the birth-place of 
Foreign Missions in this country. I 
think it ought to have been in the shape 
of ahay-stack, don’t you? But, per- 
haps you don’t know the story, and I 
haven’t time to tell it now. 


We have all determined to carry note 


books and peucils with us hereafter, 


wherever we go, in order to jot down 
items for the Band. It is fanny, too, 
bow much we have learned without in- 
tending to, in looking up answers to 
questions propounded by Maggie Bryant, 
who has a weakness for conundrums. 
For instance, she asked at one meeting: 
‘What is a Pundit?” One of 
the girls thought it was a sort 
of boat; and another said she be- 
lieved it was a kind of great fan, used in 
India to cool the air in the houses. And 


as no one knew exactly, and vague an- 


swers do not pass current in our circle, 
we had to look it up for the next meeting, 
and.so we had at various times other 
questions, such as ‘‘What are the Ve- 
das?’’ ‘*‘What does Islam mean; and how 
does the religion contradict the name?’’ 
We have voted Maggie into the high of- 
fice of Oracle-in-Chief, for she must nev- 
es ask a question without being able to 
answer it herself, if no one else can. We 
always take a voyage or journey to the 
country we are considering, under the 
guidance of one of the girls selected for 
the purpose at the previous meeting. 
The first time we did this, Jennie Cook 
happened to be chosen, and Mattie Reed, 
who is always full of fun, you know, 
called us ‘‘Cookies,” and ‘‘Globe-trot- 
ters,”’ from the real traveling parties 
known as ‘‘Cook’s_ personally con- 
ducted.’’ Ofcourse we have maps and 
curiosities and pictures, and a missionary 
library of delightful books, that is grow- 
ing Jarger all the time. We raise the 
money to buy the books, maps and other 
machinery of our work by holding a re- 
ception every year; but we are deter- 
mined never to raise our Missionary money 
again in such ways; that comes in steady 
streams through regular monthly contri- 
butions by the members. There is so 
much that is new and delightful and in- 
teresting to study and read and talk 
about, that we cannot afford to disband 
through the summer; because there are 
always come of the girls here, and those 
who are at home don’t want to lose the 
good times. Iam ashamed to say, Net- 
tie, that I did propose last month to 
omit the December meeting, because of 
Christmas work. I am painting a lovely 
ly plaque for Mamma, and embroidering 
a emoking cap for Cousin Tom, and a 
host of other things besides; and I knew 
the other girls were just as busy; but I 
did feel ashamed when Mary Nelson 
said, ‘‘Now girls, missionary work goes 
on all the same through heat and cold 
beyond the sea and the mountains. 
Think of that brave Miss Jennie Dick- 
son, who left her pleasant Philadelphia 
home to go away among the wild Daco- 
tabs, seventy miles from a_ post office, 
and she*and Miss McCreight write that 
they expect to be snowed up for the win- 
ter, and hear nothing from civilization un- 
til spring; and of Hattie Eddy, no older 
than vou, Grace, toiling away, year after 
year, in Sidon Seminary; and the brave 
girls among the Laos, who are five hun- 
dred miles from a post office; and Irene 
Griffiths and the other girlt, whom some 
of us know, at Woodstock. And, in 
fact, a whole army of noble, self-denying, 
heroic missionary girls, no older than we 
are, scattered over the earth, and toiling 
away 80 faithfully and patiently, without 
any home Christmas to look forward to. 
Surely, it is little enough for us to do to 
come together for a couple of hours every 
month to talk of them and think of them, 
and pray for them.” I said, ‘Oh, Mary, 
don’t say another word; I take it all 
back. I would’t miss the December 
meeting for anything.” And then little 
Minnie murmured, ‘‘I think it will be 
sweeter to pray for them Christmas times 
thaa any other; for somehow we are all 
more loving then.’’ And, Nettie, that 
makes me think of the best of all our im- 
provements. We girls have learned to ask 
simply and earnestly for a blessing on the 
missoinaries by name, and the native 
Christians and scholars, just as we learn 
of their work and needs. We don’t call 
it a ‘‘cross’’ now, when an opportunity 
is given us to ask our Father to bestow 
some sweet gift upon others in their need, 
but a precious privilege which we would 
not dare refuse. Of course, we do not 
make long and formal. and stereotyped 
prayere—we should not know how to do 
this if we wanted to—but we simply 
speak a few earnest words or sentences 
of thanksgiving or petition, right from 
our hearts; and you don’t know how 
sweet it is to do this when our hearts are 
brim full of sympathy or pity or love for 
the people we are thinking of. And, 
Nettie, I am sare we all love our Sa- 
viour more since we have been learning 
about the cause so dear to him; and 
that is the best proof, isn’t it, that our 
Band is prospering ? 


Oh, Burdened Heart 


BY MARY KE. WARREN, 


Oh, burdened heart! look up ana catch 
The gleams that downward sifting 

Flash brightly where there’s need of cheer, 
And each dark cloud is rifting; 

Then, if the spirit bids thee go 

Where other hearts more burdens know, 
Another’s you'll be lifting. 


Though each day has its cross, there’ll ve 
A blessing, too, awaiting; 

And heaven will smile upon the one 
Whose deeds are joy creating; 

A smile, a tear for gay or sad 

Shall make some other heart more glad, 
And joy for thee awaiting. 


Oh, burdened heart! whate’er thy sky, 
Wreathe not thyself in sadness; 

Some precious thing God gives to thee 
That’s worthy of thy gladness; 

Some love, or hope, or faith, or friend, 

That with the best in thee shall blend 
To make a song of gladness. 


Recently, after a brief back ride from 
Georgetown to Hamerville, in company 
with several lawyers and others who had 
been attending court, we took our places 
in the train on the little Cincinnati and 
Portsmouth narrow-gauge for Cincinnati. 
It was a crisp, clear morning, and just as 
the sun was rising, and we were ap- 
proaching a country road at a good dog 
trot, we noticed a young lady approach- 
ing the train at a brisk step, and just be- 
fore the train reached the road she 
stopped; the train also stopped, the con- 
ductor jumped off, and with a polite bow 
and good morning took the young lady 
by the arm to help her on the train, 
when with some astonishment she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Dear me, I didn’t want to get 
on your train; I was only waiting for 
your train to get out of my way.” The 
roar of laughter that greeted that con- 
ductor as he re-entered the cars showed 
that his passengers were not in the habit 
of seeing such polite conductors or rid- 
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ing on real accommodation trains.— . 
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$1 virse-crass QHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric woe of 
any grocer: cut from each wrapper the age of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs, Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
expense, your own selection from the folowing 
Hist of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. e 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music 1s una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices : 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) $16, Strauss 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamals,) Waldteufel 15 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 15 

of Penzan clers,) r 
Fatinitza, Potpourrl, + Suppe 
Mascotte, Potpourrl, - « « « 4udran 

Night on the Water, Idyl, . «© op. 98, Wilson 
Rustling Leaves, op. 68, Lange 


Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) - Sullivan 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . ° « Audran 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German vor Abt 
Who’s at my Window, «© « « « Osborne 
Lost Chord, . . Sull ivan 
ee Dearest Heart, . + + « « + Sullivan 

fe’s Best Ho . Meininger 
Requited (4 artSong,) + « Archer 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 part Song, Bishop 
In the Gloaming, . . arrtson 
Only be True, . . . Vickers 
Yree Lunch Cadets, . « Sousa & 


ff the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. if in excess 
uf $1, postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 

We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 

ive Dobbins’ Electric ~*~ a trial long enough to 

now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be repaid, 
If they only use the fifteenars, getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought ol 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us, See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Ang ey 
buying a box, and sepding us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buya 
undead article, but one you u 
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Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. OC. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING §0- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston, 

Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Pactrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service: 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers © The Pacific,” 
| BOX 2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 
GF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


shipped with promptness. 
PENSIONS fee ates. 
L. Brie 


> HAM, Attorney, Washington, D. O. 


[Wepnespay, Feb, 27, 1884. 
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RHMDonald pres’ # 


Established 1863. ( DA 


CASHIER 
Oldest Chartered Bank 4 


athe Pacific Al} 
#000.000.00. 
Surplus $ 450,000.00. 
Resources $ 3,778,077.80. 


A San Francisco, Cal. Jan. 1,1884. 


The following statement shows 
the condition of this Bank to date: 


Our connections are complete for the transac- 
tion of all kinds of banking business. 

Firms, corporations, and individuals, 
desiring to open an account, or make any change in 
their present banking arrangements, will do well to 
communicate with us. 


Loans and Discounts..... 82.509,721 35 
Real Estate—Bank’g house 150,000 00 


Other Real Estate.......... 14,996 60 
Gov. bonds, b’nk &e. 111,993 05 
‘Due from Banks. ........... 358,206 64 
Money on hand............. 633,160 16 
Total $3,778,077 80 
Liabilities, 

Capital Stock 1,000,000 00 
Surplus Fund.......... 450,000 00 
Undivided Profits.......... 6,120 

Due Depositors.............. 2,167 ,€52 57 
114,304 88 
Due Dividend No. 69........ 40,000 00 
Total Liabilities............ $3,778,077 80 


All matters intrusted to our care will be attended 
to _ promptness, fidelity, and in strict confidence. 


R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t. 


NORTHUP & PARSONS, 


ADVERTISING 


PURCHASING 
Agency. 
53% Clay Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SOLE AGENTS JFOR THE 
CALIFORNIA CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. . (Methodist) 


(Presbyterian) 
Pactric METHODIST............. (M. E. South) 


Advertisements Inserted in any Paper 
Throughout the Coast, 


e will purchase any article you 
may need at the very lowest 
price. Civeus a trial, and be con- 
vinced. Send money by P. O. Order, 
Draft or Express. 


NORTHUP & PARSONS. 
Wanted. 


We have ready for delivery a fine line of new 
and popular subscription books of superior 
merit, many just published. Liberal induce- 
ments offered to energetic parties, ladies or 
gentlemen. Steady employment guaranteed. 
Full particulars given upon addressing A. L. 
Bancroft & Co., Subscription Department, San 
Francisco, Cal. tr-3 


The Colton Dental Association. 
Phelan’s Building, |Rooms 6 to 11. 

Gas specialists. Positively extract teeth with- 
out pain. Over 10,000 references. Estab- 
lished in 1863. Also perform all other 
operations in Dentistry. 


DR. CHARLES W. DECKER. 


Kucyclopedias for Sale. 


Sixteen-Volume edition of Appleton’s Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia. Cost $96. Will be sold 
for $75. Also, large Four-Volume editicn of 
Johnson’s Encyclopedia. Cost $64. Will be 
sold for $45. Both magnificent works. Apply 
to Nortaup & Parsons, 532 Clay St.. 8. F. 


DR. SMITH'S 
V 
PAIN KILLERE 


fem Healing Remedy 
IN THE WORLD. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE 
wie P.O.Box 2271 $.F. Car. 


Qiuck Time and Cheap Fares 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 
via the Great Trans-continental All-rail Routes, 


CENTRAL PACHFIC R. BR. 


—OoR— 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
ilway Lines in the East. 


CONNECTING AT. 
New York and New Orleans 
with the several Stecmer Lines to 
ALL EUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


attached to Overland Express trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


are run daily with Overland Express Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
Class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application 
at the Company’s Offices, where passengers 
calling in person can secure choice of 
outes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS 
IN 


Nevada, California and Texas, 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to, or address, 
W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, Land Agent, 
OC. P.,R. R. Co., 8. P. R. R.CO., 
San Francisco, 


H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G,H. & 8. A. Ry. Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


A. N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
General Manager. (en. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
San Francisco. 3Loct-3m 


HOUSE AND STORE 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Decorating and Lettering a Specialty 
H. E. BULLIVANT & CO. 


: Factory and Salesroom 789% Market Street, up 
stairs, San 8loct*3m 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 04k, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


MPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTIOAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patr >. 
age than any similar institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight. 
ened judgment of the publie. 

List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. OC. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 


F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ime 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actnal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Grada 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 


manly by the association of the pupils of ap ~ 


older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School im 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in cage 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upos 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


Weed & Kinowell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposrre 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
otal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


rit, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
f of Pure Copper aud Tin for Churches 
Fire Alarms,Farma, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
~VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


™Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also, Ohimes and Peals. 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Chimes and Bells for Churches 
Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
culars sent free. HENRY Mo- 
"SHANE & CO., 

Baltimore, Md. 


San Francisc 
CORDAGE FACTORY 
EsTABLISHED 1856. 

Constantly on hand a large steck of 

Manilla Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


Facrory at THE Porreno, 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
ers in 


HAS 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San 


‘ CENTS wanted for the History of Chris 


tianity, by Abbott. A grand chance. A 
k at the popular price of $1.75. Liberal 
terms. The religious papers mention it as oné 
of the few great religious works of the World. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms 
free, Stinson & Co,, Publishers, Portland, 
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sco, Cat.- 


No Sunset To-night. 


No sunset to-night, no glory 
Is over the pallor of snow; 
Dark is the heaven above us, 
‘And dark the earth below. 
No sunset to-night, no tinting 
a) Of purple, or pink, or gold; 
~ The day dies sadly in shadow, 
And the night comes dark and cold. 


Sunshine to-morrow morning! Sunshine 
Will brighten the eastern sky; 
The birds will tell us at dawning 
As they go twittering by. 
The pallor of snow will vanish, 
And the dark clouds drift away; 
The grass is under the snow-drifts, 
And the blue sky under the gray. 


No sunset to-night in the household, 
The hearth-stone is dreary and still; 
There is something the maiter with father, 
And motheris weary and ill. 
No playing to-night in the parlor, 
No story, no laughter, no song, 
And the little ones go to their sleep 
With a feeling of sorrow and wrong. 


But to-morrow, when shadows lengthen, 
The hearth will be ruddy and light; 
Children will climb on the father’s knee, 
And the mother be well and bright; 
And the sun o’er the little household 
Go down in the glory and bliss 
Or laughter, and story, and music, 
Of a father’s and mother’s kiss. 


And my heart has oft mournfully said: 
‘‘In my life no sunset to-night; 
Gray is the sky and horizon, . 
Clouds piling to left and to right; 
Gone are the purple and amber tints, 
The shimmer of pink and of gold; 
My day has been all in the shadow, 
And my night groweth dark and cold.’’ 


Then, lo! in the morning new glory, 
New beauty of earth and of sky, 
New hope in my love and my duty, 
As the lark sings gladly on high; 
‘‘Shadows last only a night-time; 
Like a happy bird, sing them away; 
For after the night comes the dawning, 
And the blue sky is under the gray.”’ 
—[Harper’s Weekly. 


Sturgeon Reef. 


MRS. E. J. RICHMOND. 


Standing upon the shores of beautiful 
Lake Erie, on a calm summer day, 
watching the ripple of its blue waters as 
they wash the sandy beach, you would 
not, perhaps, suspect its existence; but 
when the spirit of the storm is abroad, 
and the invisible forces of the air are 
wrestling with the material forces of the 
waters, and the great waves in their 
anger dash heavenward, capped with 
foam, then Sturgeon Reef, in all its ter- 
rific beauty, is revealed. 

Henry Martyn was watching old Erie 
m this mood, standing beside his friend 
on his own meadow which skirted the 
shore. He was familiar with all its 
moods, for the gentle murmur of the 
‘ waters and the fierce shrieking of the 
tempest had sounded in his ears from 
infancy, and he loved them as the voices 
of home. 

‘*Magnificent, isn’t it ?”’ he said now, 
as they watched the great, green waves 
madly chasing each other, and the long 
featbery line of foam known as Sturgeon 
Reef stretching far out into the lake. 

‘Horrible, rather,” answered his 
friend. “I was thinking, Henry, of the 
terrible risks you run twice this very 
summer for people you did not know, in 
such a storm as this, and yet you are 
alive and well to-day.” 

**Yes, and so are four other men, who 
love life just as well as I do,” aswered 
Martyn. ‘‘The white caps of old Erie 
would have been their winding sheet if 
I had proved a coward,’’ he continued, 

‘*‘Why will people venture so ?’’ said 
his friend. ‘‘And what vexes me most 
of all is, no public recognition has been 
made of it. You are a hero, old fellow, 
though uncrowned.”’ 

‘‘Bah!’’ answered Martyn. ‘*What 
does ‘public recognition’ amount to? 
To be siared at by curious people, and 
wined and dined till you become gouty 
and dyspeptic, or till you die of weari- 
ness. Excuse me, but I don’t feel the 
omission.” 

Just here a cry was heard above the 
roar of the tempest. 

‘‘A boat, and driving right on to the 
reef!” cried Martyn. And before his 
friend realized his intention, Henry Mar- 
tyn had loosed his boat and was seated 
therein. 

“Come back!’’ his friend shouted. 
‘Think of Mary! No boat ean live 
through such a storm!” ' 

A pair of dark eyes seemed looking at 
Henry Martyn through the mist, a pair 
of white hands, which had been busy 
fashipning a bridal robe, seemed clasped 
entreatingly. 

‘Tt can’t be duty!” called his friend. 

“T don’t know about that. I only 
know that I can’t see men die right be- 
fore my eyes and not try to save them,” 
said Henry Martyn, bending to his task. 
‘‘Tell Mary good-bye, and God bless 
her!” And away shot the boat over the 
wild waves toward the upturned boat 
to which two men were clinging with the 
energy of despair. 

How it all came to pass no one could 
tell, but the men, chilled and despairing, 
were drawn into a boat by a strong 
hand, and over the mad waves, the wind 
and the oars working together, they 
were driven till the shore was reached, 
and the friendly out-stretched hands 
waiting to minister to their needs. 

In the beautiful village nestling near 
the lake, a few weeks later, was a gay 
bridal, and the lovely young bride turn- 
ed her eyes often proudly .and lovingly 
upon her noble husband, the hero of 
Lake Erie. She has gone with him to 
his pleasant; home for, reader, this is no 
fancy sketch. It would be a very easy 
matter to find our hero, but he would 
not answer to the name ‘‘Henry Mar- 
tyn.”’ My only apology for borrowing 
the name is the fear lest his eyes might 
rest upon this faithful chronicle, aud his 
modesty take the alarm.—[W. C. Advo- 
cate. 


During 1883, 2,806 buildings were 
erected in Brocklyn, the city of homes, at 
a cost of $13,100,624. Of these 1,799 
were dwellings and 271 tenement houses. 


Expenses of Sunday-schools. 


The foliowing article from a correspond- 
ent of the Sunday-school Times is so 
much to to the point and in accordance 
with our own views on this mooted ques- 
tion, that we publisb it in full. Another 
reason might be added to those given in 
this article, that the idea of the ehurch 
only paying the expenses of the Sunday- 
school presupposes in all cases a church 
back of the school, when in ‘many cases 
the church grows out of the school. 
Again, this plan would limit the number 
of schools; for suppose the question of a 
new school in connection with the church 
being contemplated, the matter of its 
Support would, of course, be -a serious 
one. Then, as a matter of financial wis- 
dom, the facts prove the ease with which 
Sunday-school expenses are met in this 
way—another great argument in its favor. 

‘‘In a recent issue you make some state- 
ments, in answer to queries from a cor- 
respondent in New York State, on the 
subject ‘How ought the current expen- 
ses of the Sunday-school to be met ?” 
that I am inclined to think will bear dis- 
cussion. With all deference to your 
wide range of experience, I would ask, ia 
there not more of sentiment than sound 
argument in the statement: ‘As to the 
influence on the school itself, of using its 
ordinary Sunday collections for the ran- 
ning expenses of the school, that is bad 
in every aspect ?’ Does the actual fact 
bear out. the statement? Do you know 
of schools that have been really injured 
by the practice of bearing their own ex- 
penses? [hardly dare put my limited 
experience in opposition to your asser- 
tion; yet such as it is, it certainly does 
not harmonize with your answer to the 
question asked by our New York friend. 
Let us examine some of your statements, 


| —you say, ‘It looks to the children as if 


they were asked to pay for the privileges 
of the school (and in such a case they 
are). Well! what of it if they are? 
Is the effect upon the child a bad one, if 
he is made to feel that he pays for his 
privileges? Are we not constautly teach- 
ing the young that no good thing is 
gained without cost and_ self-denial ? 
What do the members of our churches do 
but p»y for their privileges? And would 
you say that the effect on them is bad, 
because their worship costs them some- 
thing? What greater harm can come to 
achild from helping to pay for the reli- 
gious privileges ot the Sunday-school of 
which he is a member, than to the adult, 
from his bearing a portion of the burden 
of his religious privileges? Again, you 
say, ‘Moreover, it cultivates narrowness 
and selfishness on the children’s part, 
and it deprives them of the privilege and 
the duty of missionary giving,’ and 
again I object. Isa church lee selfish 
by paying its own expenses ? Surely not. 
Why should aschool be made narrow and 
selfish by doing the same thing ? Does it 
not fill the truly Christian heart with pleas- 
ure, to feel that he can help to support 
the gospel in his own town, and*bear a 


part in this way, in bringing the \\ ord of, 


God to the many who, as yet, know him 
not? A duty surely, and one no less urgent 
than to give to missionary support. Why 
may not the children be taught that the 
Sunday-school is a power for good in any 
community, and that their pennies help to 
support the school, and that in so much 
they are God’s servants? What is more 
natural, than that a child made to feel 
that he has a duty to perform in support- 
ing the worship ef Sunday-school by the 
little he may be able tocontribute weekly, 
should grow up and come into the church 
with the fixed principle of giving to 


the support of the Gospel? He 
has been taught in the Sunday- 
school, that to bring the ‘‘old, 


old story’’ to the masses costs something, 
and that he should do his part towards 
bearing the burden; when be has grown 
to maturer years, is there any doubt that 
he will be a more systematic, generous, 
and conscientious giver to the support of 
the gospel than he would have been, had 
he been taught that he had no responsi- 
bility ia bearing the finanical burdens of 
the Sunday-school in his childhood ? Oar 
churches are at present altogether too 
heavily burdened with the large number 
of those who practically seem to feel that 
their own religious privileges cost very 
little. I for one am in favor of teaching 
our children that they cannot commence 
too early to pay their part towards the 
support of the gospel, either in church or 
school—fgay for their own privileges; and 
now I ask, Is there apy narrowness or 
selfishness in such a training? Teach a 
child that his money goes simply for his 
own pleasure, and 1 grant you teach him 
selfishness. But show him that by his 
contributions he is bearing somewhat of 
the burdens of his own religious training, 
and also lending a helping hand in bring- 
ing these same blessings to many others, 
and your instruction enters 
the wide domain of true Ubristian phil- 
antbropy. But why should a school, 
that has paid its own expenses, be 
crowded out of ‘the privilege of mis- 
sionary giving?’ If such a school does 
fail in this duty, it will not be the fault 
of the children, but of those 
who should’ be their leaders in 
every good work. In my own experience, 
the most natural thing for a Sunday- 
school educated to pay its own expenses, 
is to feel that others poorer than they 
need help. I have in mind now a school 
in this place, whose receipts last year ag- 
gregated in cash $633.52; and in cloth- 
ing and supplies, estimated at $100. 
Making a total for the year of $733.52; 
out of this they paid for the expense of 
their school, $348.17; and for benevolent 
purposes, $314.25; in all, $662.42. The 
question that arises, after reading your 
article, is, Is this school better than no 
school? We should dislike very much to 


lose it from our own community. Ihave 


doubtless wearied your patience already, 
but I can hardly refrain from adding a 
few words in regard to the responsibility 
of the church in this matter. You do 
not intend to convey the idea that the 
only way for the church to discharge its 
obligation to the Sunday-school is by 


paying its expenres. Neither is it the 
best way. And if my theory is correct 
in regard to the influence on the children, 
the church would be doing the school 
au actual injury in depriving it of the 
moral influence of self-support. The ex- 
ercises of the Sunday-school are so dif- 
ferent and separate from the other ser- 
vices of the church, that there is danger 
of a spirit of independence arising in the 
school, that may, in a sense, almost sever 
its connection with the church. Yet the 
church will never unite the two, nor pre- 
vent a ‘‘spirit of egotistical independence 
in its Sunday-school,’’ by simply paying 
its expenses. If we were to make one of 
the two, the soul of the church must be 
the soul of the schovl. Let the parent 
turn with the child to the school. Let 
the members of the church tarry with 
the children, and show by their presence 
and loving solicitude that the interests of 
both are indentical. I ask again, with 
alll seriousness, Is there not more of sen- 


assertion, so often made of lace, that ‘the 
church ought to bear the expenses of the 
Suanday-school ?’,” 


Street Indecencies. 


Whether God or Satan shall have 
complete possession of these cities is the 
question of the hour. Never so many 
churches. Never so many reformatory 
institutions. Never so many good men 
and women. Never so hopeful a pros- 
pect. But do not think that righteous- 
ness will triumph without many rebuffs 
aud terrific and long-coutinued struggle. 
Take the one fact that many of the 
streets of our cities have become 
depraved picture galleries, by reason of 
the unclean figures represented in show- 
windows and on board fences. Many of 
the theatres and opera houses are, by 
their mode of street advertisement, prac- 
ticing an indecency that ought long ago 
to have met the interdict of city author- 
ities. Twenty-five years ago such pic- 
tures would not have been allowed. The 
manager who: ordered them and the bill- 
poster who carried them and the merchant 
who allowed them in his show-window 
would have been hauled up in the police 
court to answer. Would you allow in 
your parlors and in the presence of your 
family on the part of any one such a lack 
of apparel? No. Then why allow it in 
the presence of the whole city ? 

I denounce this wholesale immorality 
of show-windows of our American cities 
as an appalling education in the wrong 
direction. Let the merchants of Brook- 
lyn and New York forbid such insult to 
public virtue hanging in their windows. 
Let the Mayors of these cities walk 
through the streets and see the damnable 
spectacle on Fulton street, Atlantic 
street, and in all the prominent streets of 
our cities, East, West, North and 
South. Here is a practical reform that I 
demand in the name of Ged and of all 
decent citizens. If these pictures that 
present the actors and actresses unap- 
pareled are intended as specimens of the 
reformed American theaters, then they 
are being reformed into a Sodom. 

In Southern Europe the immoral pic- 
tures of Herculaneum and Pompeii are 
kept under lock and key as specimens of 
a polluted age, to be looked at by severe 
antiquarians, But New York and 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
Cincinnati and New Orleans, and all the 
cities, put the pictorial indecencies in 
show-windows, on board fences and 
bulletin boards, for men and women and 
children to look at as they go to church 
or school or social calls or business. The 
stupendous nuisance is getting to be un- 
bearable. While there never has been 
an age since the world stood in which 
the agencies for good were so potential 
as now, there never has been an age in 
which the forces for evil were so unblush- 
ing and blatant. While we are toiling 
on toward universal victory, we must 
have an intelligent view as to what the 
dangers really are.—[Dr. Talmage, in 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine for 
March. 


Bananas IN Fiorma.—Hon. Robert 
B. Roosevelt, writing to the American 
Agriculturist in regard to a recent visit 
to Florida, says: ‘Opposite Pilatka 
there were great plantations of bananas, 
which grow by suckers from the roots, 
and increase like weeds. They have to 
be three years old before they bear, and 
the development of the flower and fruit, 
which was going on while we were there, 
was @ pretty sight. The top of the stalk 
tnrns over and produces a huge purple 
flower of a single leaf, as large as the 
hand of a giant. From under this large 
leaf starts a circle of small sprouts like 
fingers. The big leaf falls off, but from 
the ends of the fingers burst other 
much smaller purple flowers. Then be- 
low the row of fingers grows another 
large flower like the first; it also uncovers 
another row of fingers, and so on till the 
entire bunch of bananas, as we know it in 
the market, is formed. Even then the 
flower point does not cease growing, but 
exhibits flower after flower, which are 
merely ornamental and do not result io 
fruit. Sprouts start so freely from the 
roots, that the young bushes have to be 
cut away every year with ecythes, or they 
would become crowded and the fruit de- 
generate .”’ 


ExcreLuent breakfast cakes are made 
of three eggs, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
one coffee cup of sweet milk, one cup of 
warm water, three tablespoonfuls of 
yeast, flour enough to make a stiff bat- 
ter. Leave the whites of the eggs until 
the batter has risen, then add them;a 
pinch of salt is needed. If started the 
night before, these cakes are delicious. 
They will be as light as puffs. 


Ir is not known by every one that, in 
spite of the fine dramatic picture of the 
burial of Sir John Moore, drawn in the 
famous poem, Rev. Mr. Seymour, who 
was the officiating clergyman on the oc- 
casion, expressly states that Sir John 
was buried in broad daylight and with 


considerable ceremony.—| Ex. 


timent than real pratical good sense in the: 


THOUSANDS MADE HAPPY. 


EVERY ONE OFFERED THE SAME CHANCE! 


IT COSTS NOTHINC TO TEST IT, 


Compared with the immense benefits offered, and no one should pass it by because the promises are so startling. 


A Blessing to Womankind ! 


THE TERRORS OF WASH DAY DONE AWAY WITH ! 
ONE-QUARTER THE TIME OF THE OLD WAY AND NO TROUBLE. 
_ JUST THINK OF IT. No Boiling, No Rubbing, No Steam ! 


The wash-boiler done away with entirely. A small kettle full of hot water will do for a large wash, as the water when used need be only luke 
warm. Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, Sisters, if you want to make the one happy who does the washing, 
send 12 cents for a sample cake of ‘‘DEATH ON DIRT ”’ SOAP to 


ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, Middleton, Conn., 


If your grocer does not keep it. There is one point to be observed——-the directions must be followed; they are so simple that a child can use the 
Soap, but thev must be strictly followed in order to secure the benefit promised. Read them: 
DIRECTIONS—AIl we do to our clothes is to put them in a tub of warm water; then take out one piece at a time; soap light; be careful te 


touch soiled places; then roll up and put them back under the water. 


lightly, and the dirt will disappear. 


Let them remain from one-half to an hour; then take them out, 1ub 
Should any dirty spots remain, soap those places again; put back as before; then rinse in warm water; then 


to the blue water, using less bluing than usual; then wring and hang out, : nd you will find your clothes cleaner, whiter and sweeter than can be 


done with any other soap or compound. 


There is Nothing else that wi'l do as well as 


‘DHATH ON DIRT’ 


No other soap or compound making similar claims contains the s me-ingredients or can do the work so well. 


invention of the age for 


It is the great labor-saving 


WOMAN’S EXCLUSIVE BENEFIT, 


Fully equal to that great revolutionizer, the sewing-machine. 


If you have been using any other soap or compound making similar claims, the 


proprietors of ‘‘DEATH ON DIRT ’”’ only ask a trial, knowing from hundreds of letters received every day from those who have been using 


other soap that 


“DEATH ON DIRT” 


eruptions and salt rheum. 


HAS 


It is made from the nicest and purest materials. 


IS BENEFICIAL TO BOTH CLOTHES AND SKIN. 


It makes delicate lawns and prints, bright ribbons and fine laces, look as though just from the store; it purifies and sweetens the odious dishrag 
and the dirtiest dishes, it removes dirt from paint, in fact, from anything and everythiaug, like magic; it softens and whitens the skin and heals 


facturers KNOW you will always use it if you once try it, and then your grocer will keep it. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ALLISON BROS, 


CALIFORNIA ACENT, J. Y. ROSS, 


NO EQUAL. 


c= DON’T FAIL TO TEST IT =: 


By sending 12 cents for a sample cake by the next mail, if your grocer does not keep it. It costs more than that to get it to your but the mana- 


Sole Manufacturers, Middletown, Conn. 


123 California Street, San franete co 


Rubber Hose, 


Cyarden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best: 
THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by te 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


AN ORGANIZATION OF THOSE 
sympathize with Christianity and 


It is unsectarian in its nature, seeking enly a 
eperation, not union of the different denceninationn, 


It is broad in its platform, being limited neither 
by age nor “ereed.” 


» Sex, 
It aims to combine the good points of the ¥. M, 
CO. A., the W. C. T. U., the Evangelical Alliance, 
and the Prohibition Home Protestinn 

It has four distinctive objects in view, 


Ist. To oppose infidelity in all ite forms; 
24. To the of in 


urches; 
8d. To labor in sabbath schools and other juvem 
ar da k for the of the traffle 
- To work for 
A hearty invitation is extended to all who sym 


pathisze with these objects to join ia the work. 


The organization is simple, inexpensive and cath 
elic in ite nature, and ould be introduced img: 
avery part of this and other States. 


Fer information apply to the Secretary, 
W.LES, Tulare, Cai. 


CGA 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


TRADE- COPY 
MARK RIGHTS 
PRINTS, DESIGNS 
LABELS. RE-ISSUES 


Send description of‘yoar invention. L. BiynecHam 
Patent Lawyer and Solicitor, Washington, D. © 


California Bible Societv. 
REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


From 757 to 749 MARKET ST., 
Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on al) 
friends of the Bible Oause and Society. 

All communications for grants of Bibles for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regarding 
Bible work in California and Nevada, ~y. be 
addressed to REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 

Dist. Sup’t American B. 8., 


p-de27 1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 
Hand-Book FREE. 
R. S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D. G, 


HOME | 


COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM.| 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 
Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 
Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie E. Palmer 


0G~Ice-Cream for Sunday-school Festivals, 
Church Socials, etc., etc., on shortest notice. 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 505 Olay Street, -  §8.W. cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISOO. 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound}in any |Style. 
15mar-lyr 


And Tinmers’ Stock 


7 OF ALL KINDS 


FOR SALE BY 


xcelsior 


ST.LOUIS,MO 


Sold by W. P. COLEMAN & CO. 


214 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCIEOCO 


PeterHerdersor 


COLLECTION OF 


PLANTS 


embraces every desirable Novelty of the season, as well as all standard kinds. A special fea- 


ture for 1884is, that you can for 
their Catalogue, and have in- 


select Seeds or Plants to that value from 
93.00 


cluded,without charge, a copy of Peter Hen- 


derson’s New Book, “Garden and Farm Topics, a work of 250 p handsomely 
rice et the boo 


bound in cloth, and containing a steel portrait of the author. The 


k aloneis 


$1.50. Catalogue of *“*‘Everything for the Garden,” giving details, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. A 


Treatment For 


CATARRH 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS? 
Can be takenathome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answered. Write 
for circulars, testimonials, etc., 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Trey, Ohio. 


S. FOSTER & Co., 


GROCERS 


26 andi28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special atterition given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


yaisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed 
mar29 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00! 


Glasses, 10 cts. 

>; All work guaranteed. 

W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. 4 Sixth Street. 


Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years. 
GENT Our new war book, DEEDS 
OF DARING, by Blue and 

Gray, is outselling all other books. Illus- 


trated circular and terms free. 
FORSHEE & McMACKIN 
Cincinnati, oO. 


Factorr: =p 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. M. Amtiseil Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


EXPRESS! 


PIANO, FURNITURE AND 
BAGGAGE. 
JOHN W. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Jones 
streets. Residence, 425’Grove street. Rates*ea- 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-a4-tf 


A.M. SIMPSON & BRO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 

SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 

SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 


PHELAN’S BUILDINC’ 


Rooms 30 and 382, 
MARKET ST., - - SAN FRANCISCO. SCAL 


SMITH’S CASK STORE 
519 Post Street, 


8 THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFES? 
lace on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 


and Family Supplies. Send for jull list. m9-tf 


wanted for the i ] lar book. 
AG E ofall the Phesidents of the U.S. 
is one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest sell 
in America. Immense profits to Agents. Bvery intelligent pes 
son wantsit. Any one can become a successful agent. 
terms free. Address HALLET BOOK Co., P 


my23-tf 


W. H. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


DEALERS 


Clothing, 


rurnishing Goods, 


HATS, CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES, 


873 MARKET STREET 


San FRANcISscO 


Jas. CARROLL. 


ETC, 


OprostrE PowELL, 
dec19-8m 


THE NEW 


By L. S. LEASON and W. A. LAFFERTY. 
A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 
Singing Classes, Institutes, 
Conventions and Choral 
Societies. 


The “* New MusIcAt QuIVER ” will be found to 
be very complete in all its departments. The 
Sin g School Devices are useful and 
ingellidus: The Editors have been fortunate in 
securing contributions from prominent American 
composers. The work is eminently practical, and 
we are sure, wild meet with public approval. 


Price cents by mail, $7.50 per 
75 “a Expr 7-5 
pages F E. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


< Cincinnati, 0. 
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life in his parish, 


Pactric: San FRANoISCO, CAL, 


[Wepnespar, Feb. 27, 1884. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, Feb. 27, 1884. 


Take OFFER. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, sh ll receive four copies of THe Pa- 
“tric for one year. THE Pacrric is not 
published to make money or pay salareis, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


The address of the Rev. T. K. Noble, 
to the young men of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary last week was on ‘‘The 
Relation of the Pastor to the Social Life of 
the Church.” He said that one defini- 
tion of the Church was, ‘‘A social insti- 
tution organized around a religious idea.” 
There was much recognition of this in 
the New Testament. And every pastor 
must come into relations with a social 
What must the pas- 
tor be? He must be in personal, social 
union with Christ. He must be full of 
the idea that the social sphere is very 
large, very important, and very fruitful. 
He must have in himself the ‘‘fruits of 
the Spirit.’” He must be, in particular, 
forbearing, patient, generous and chari- 
table. And he must be sympathetic and 
burden-bearing. What must he do? 
He must be a true shepherd in looking 
after the life, safety, health and good 
condition of old and young. He muss 
feed and shelter all. He must nourish 
and cherish, fine and refine all in his 
charge. If they are sickly he must be 
nurse and physician. He must charm 
them out of bad moods. He must cheer 
them in despondency. Like his Master, 
he must bear their sins and carry their 
sorrows. He cannot do such things well 
unless he visits much, and learns, in 
their own homes, what are his people’s 
needs, what struggles they are having, 
what efforts they are making, what trials 
they are enduring. Unless he calls often 
he cannot pray in public as he ought, 
nor willhe pray in private ag he might. 
He ehould pray before ‘‘calling’’ (in the 


way of preparation) as earnestly as be- 


fore preaching. He need not force op- 
portunities for religious conversation, but 
should improve whatever ones he could 
find. He should abolish, as far as prac- 
ticable, the class feeling between rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, and so on. 


Should have social hours after meetings, 


and gather all, as often as possible (with- 
out going to extremes), in social assem- 


- blies, innocent ‘‘teas” and other entertain- 


ing ways. 


Last Sunday one of the discourses for 
children preached in this vicinity, was on 
‘*Truthfulness.” The proverb says that 
truth should be bound about the neck, 
and written on the table of the heart. 
It is then like a most precious gem which 
one will not trust to hand, pocket, or any 
other receptacle; he will band it with 
gold, chain it to his neck-band. and have 
that riveted, so that his head will come 
off before he can lose it. Then he must 
write the word truth, along with a few 
other words, on something imperishable, 
something within, on the very heart itself, 
so that the writing cannot be destroyed 
till the heart is torn out. All of which 


teaches that truthfulness is more valuable 


than any gem in existence, more valuable 
than life itself. Therefore, every one, 
man, woman, or child, should choose 
rather to lose all treasures than be false; 
rather to die than to lie. 


— 


One of the discourses of last Sunday 
‘was on the place of Christian giving in 
the real life of the Church. It was 
shown that this was an essential, if not 
the central grace, of Christian living, It 
was so in Christ’s estimate, because in 
the forecast of the judgment scene, he 
made the matter of giving the pivot upon 
which the character and destiny of each 
one would finally turn. The ‘‘construct- 
ive” apostles—Paul, Peter, James—al- 
ways insist on liberal giving as the grace 
which, more than any other one, would 
test the Christ in the heart, and convince 
the world around. They could 
not conceive of a stingy and selfish Chris- 
tian. The very suggestion was a contra- 
diction. Then, also, it was the instinct, 
the eoul-prompting of the first disciples 
to give. They gave themselves to the 
Lord, and then they laid all they had in 
the world at the apostles’ feet. Not in 
form, but in fact, this must be the law of 
giving. The giving of thought, time, in- 
fluence, effort, sympathy and love is 
true giving. But many cannot, or do 
not, give in person and act, and for them 
the giving of money becomes a kind of 
commutation. They hire their substi- 
tutes. They pay to have their Christian 
work done for them. This is something. 
It is far better than nothing. This will 
not be rejected. But the best way is to 
give to the uttermost, from no other mo- 
tive than gratitude to the great Master, 


Bhe acific, 


who gave even his life for each one’s 
good. 

Last summer a distinguished educator 
made an address in which he bemoaned 
the decay of literature, art, and all the 
‘‘humanities” before the spirit of specu- 
lation, worldliness, mereantilism. He 
seemed to regard everything as in dan- 
ger of being overslaughed by the mad 
stife for riches, and by the disposition to 
prosecute all enterprises and conduct all 
organizations on the basis of ‘‘pay” and 
pageantry and commercial success. And 
he adds: 


‘Take, finally, the religious element. 
No thoughtful man will underrate it. 
It still gives us examples of heroism; it 
still holds up ideals—almost the only 
ideals we have left; it is still a great 
power. I acknowledge my belief that 
were anything to arise making a 
simple, sharp antagonism between trade 
on one hand and religion on the other, 
requiring martyrs and confessors on a 
great scale, religion would show a might 
of which many among us hardly dream. 
But there is no such crisis; there is no 
likelihood of such. The question is as to 
the comparative strength of these two 
elements in the ordinary normal develop- 
ment of our American civilization as it is 
now running. * * Suppose that any 
powerful preacher in our great centres of 
trade should steadily denounce, not in 
the abstract but in the concrete, certain 
dominant mercantile sins, should picture 
them as every thinking man knows them, 
would he not in nine cases out of ten be 
practically treated as an enemy of what 
is best in the State? I grant you that 
certain branches of trade have been hap- 
pily checked by the religious spirit as de- 
veloped by Christian preachers — all 
honor to them for it—and still these are 
but a few successful skirmishes against 
an army whose onward march seems ir- 
resistible.”’ 


— 


It is the fear of many thoughtful and 
forecasting people, that all civilization is 
fast going to the bad, and that our nation 
in particular is forgetting home, country, 
patriotism, learning, politicale economy, 
law, and government, in its devotion to 
trade, and commerce, and money-making. 
Says one of these: 


“Take the reform of our civil 
service. At this hour our civil 
service presents many features which 
have been slonghed off by every other 
leading nation. More and more it be- 
comes evident that some reform in this 
respect isa condition of national honor, 
—indeed, of any national  exist- 
ence. And yet how little thought or 
attention can our people or our public 
bodies be induced to give to it. They 
have been, indeed, ready to hurry it off 
the scene, but real thought they have 
not given to it. They are like the peo- 
ple of Gadara; they have simply besought 
the Reformer ‘to depart out of their 
coasts.’ Take another political question, 
probably more critical than any of the 
others—the rectification of our electoral 
college system. With the exception of a 
few jurists in our national councils, the 
nation can hardly be induced to give it a 
thought; and yet the want of a proper 
settlement of it has brought us once to 
the brink of civil war and maydo so 
again.” 

In the monthe to come, and 
through all this election year, it behooves 
our readers to interest themselves in poli- 
tics, and to carry their religion with them, 
not in any narrow line of conduct, but 


over all the broad field. 


We are not always careful to distin- 
guish character from characteristics. 
Character is voluntary, characteristics 
are constitutional. We make our char- 
acter, our characteristics are made for us. 
We are responsible for our character, we 
are not responsible for our characteristics, 
but only for our management of them. It 
is necessary to keep this distinction clear; 
since one may have a good character, 
and not have for the time very good 
characteristics, nor very good control of 
them. One may be really a noble Chris- 
tian in all his aims and purposes and con- 
secrations, and have a naturally slow 
and cold temperament; may be naturally 
indolent, and wanting in resoluteness. 
Another may be soundly Christian in 
character, but irrascible in temper, hasty 
in speech, and reckless in action. So, 
character may be ‘‘sanctified,” and con- 
duct not much so, because the character- 
istics have not been brought under con- 
trol. To bring them all under the will is 
the work of sanctification, and is progress- 
ive, in the nature of things. Any very 
sudden change of characteristics is utterly 
impracticable. 


The North Pacific Coast R. R. Com- 
pany’s ferry-boat, Sausalito, was burned 
at the San Quentin dock, last Sunday 
night. She was a fine boat and said to 
be the fastest on the bay. She was 
partially insured, but the company loses 
heavily. She will never run on Sunday 
again. Had she been permitted to rest 
last Sunday she would not have 


burned on Sunday night. Nobody, in the 
long run, or in the short run very often, 
makes any money by working or running 
boatson Sunday. God has many ways 
to thwart the designs of those who would 
cheat him out of his day. The boat 
boot-black, who was drunk and asleep 
on the wharf, and who had been put in 
the boat a short time before, was burned 


A Division that Does Not Hold. 


It is difficult to characterize the dif- 
ferences between what is called the old 
faith and whut is called the new. Prof. 
Willcox lately attempted it, but Pres. 
Bartlett thinks that very few of the min- 
isters of the present or past generation 
would recognize the validity of the char- 
acterization, so far as it refers to the old 
opinions or practices in the Congregational 
churches. The same reflection was call- 
edout last week in the discurs‘on in the 
Monday Club over the view taken of the 
cowparison which our Saviour made of 
the action of the Spirit in Regeneratior. 
The opener of the discussion argued 
forcibly against any such application of 
the comparison as would lead to waiting, 
without activity and the use of means for 
the sovereign working of the divine Spirit. 
But among all that were present, there 
seemed to be none who had ever been 
accustomed to hear of any such applica- 
tion. | 


The fact is that the notions which cer- 
tain brethren are charging upon us as old 
theology, are so old that most of us have 
never known anything about them, except 
as we may have heard them from the 
lips of opposers, who had set them up as 
men of straw; or had, perhaps, met them 
in certain histories of doctrine: or remem- 
ber to have heard our professors fire away 
at them as opinions which could not stand 
fire very long. Our Congregational min- 
istry have been trained in consistent the- 
ological thinking and biblical exegesis for 
several generations. | 


We would not be ungracious. But it 
does seem to us as if the tactics of some 
who champion a new movement were more 
crafty than is meet. Certain hypoth- 
eses have been set on foot in evan- 
gelical circles which have not been 
wont to be entained in those circles. 
One is, conditional immortality; that is, 
that those who do not accept Christ in 
this life will not attain immortality. 
Another bypothesis is, that those who 
have not had a distinct opportunity to 
accep®or reject Christ in this life, will 
have that opportunity between death and 
the judgment. Another is that the es- 
sential object of the sacrifice unto death 
of Christ was to melt the heart of the 
sinner into repentance. And still another 
hypothesis is, that the inspiration of the 
Bible is not such as to make it free from 
errors—even religious and moral errors. 
These are not new views. They have 
long been taught. They are not new 
even in what are known as orthodox 
churches, such as the Church of Eng- 
land, the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches of the continent. But they 
have not had good standing in 
the evangelical wings of orthodox 
churches. The peculiarity of the pres- 
ent movement is the attempt to make 
them, or some of them, paas as evangel- 
ical. Now, let such hypotheses receive 
a fair discussion. If there is more to be 
said in their favor than has before been 
said, let us have a full hearing. What 
we most object to and what seems to us 
crafty, is the attempt to gather up sever- 
al other positions which have been accept- 
ed very widely as improved statements in 
theology and clase these improvements 
with those hypotheses; and then having 
put all these in one class and called them 
new theology, proceed to put them in 
contrast with a long line of theories pecu- 
liar to some schools of opinion, and label 
these last, old theology. This method 
strikes us as more likely. to deceive than 
to edify. 

Besides, what a poor issue we make 
when we classify tenets by the terms, old 
and new! True teachings are none the 
worse, because they are of recent date; 
nor are they any better on that account. 
If a doctrine has been held for a thousand 
years, it is venerable and has vitality, 
but, if it is not true, the sooner its vital- 
ity ceases the greater the blessing to hu- 
manity. Time has been when men have 
supposed orthodoxy, or the true opinion, 
to be the ancient opinion. Just now, it 
would appear as if the test of correct 
views was their novelty. Neither sup- 
position is to be entertained for a 
moment. All that we have to do 
is to do as the Bereans did— 
to examine the Scriptures daily and see 
whether what is broached is true or false. 
They who have this spirit are more no- 
ble than those who cling to the past 
because it is the past. They are more 
noble, too, than those modern descend- 
ants of the Athenians, who spend their 
time in nothing else but either to tell or 
to hear some new thing. 


_ 


**Charles Scribner’s Sons” is the name 
of a large publishing house in New 
York City. One of their publications 
was noticed in our paper last week. 
Charles Scribner was for many years the 
head of one of the largest and best pub- 
lisihng houses in this country; all 
his books are of excellent character and 
typographical appearance. Mr. Scribner 
was born and reared in New York City. 


to death, it is supposed, as he is miss- 


ing. 


Cities have many temptations, and many 


born in them lead very gay and thoughtless 
lives, but Mr. Scribner was a conscien- 
tious, manly Christian. In my student 
days I had personal relations with him, 
and came to know him well. He 
was a kind, obliging gentleman, and 
soon made a young man feel at home 
with him. One day theaters and thea- 
ter-going was the subject of our conver- 
sation. Mr. Scribner said ‘he had never 
been to a theater or an opera in his life. 
He said that once, when in a European 
city—ParisI think—a very famous opera 
was being performed. He thought some 
of going to see it. He thought: ‘‘I am 
a stranger here, and no bad influence 
will be exerted by my example; but 
I would not go at home, and some 
way it will be found out at home that I 


when abroad, and my _inconsis- 


tency will be seen, and the evil will be 


done.” And so hedid not go. Such 
was the man who made for himself and 


for his sons a name which they to this 
day delight to honor. Whata graud thing 
it is to be such a man, and to 
have had guch a father! Oh, for more 


Christian principle in San Francisco! 
We have such men here—men who know 
nothing of the theatre or opera; but there 
are fartoo many church members in the 
city, and from the country, when they 
visit the city, who are not thus pure and 
clean and strict in their lives and in their 
example. It is knewn that they visit these 
places occasionally ,and it is hard to restrain 
young people, when they can point to 
prominent church members whose prac- 
tice is so different from our warnings. 
One can have the highest and best cul- 
ture and know nothing of such places. 
Charles Scribner was a good representa- 
tive of such a cultured Christian gentle- 
man. We need more such, more fathers 
of such worthy lives that their sons will 
love to and find it profitable to keep their 
names before the public long after they 
themselves have gone to their reward. 
X. 


The writer was once present in a large 
crowded hall in New York City where 
Wendell Phillips was speaking. Some 
persons in the gallery were very noisy. 
Their evident intention was to annoy the 
speaker and if posslble break up the 
meeting. After a time, some one on the 
floor cried out, ‘‘Put them out,’’ and 
many others joined the cry, and it looked 
as though a row was in prospect. Mr. 
Phillips paused, and then very coolly, 
calmly and kindly said, ‘‘No, don’t you 
put those men out. It is for their mothers 
and wives, sisters and daughters, that I 
am speaking. I want them to stay and 
hear and consider what I have to say. 
If any are to go out, do you go who have 
the light and who can give it to others; 
let those men stay.” The effect was 
wonderful, the storm was calmed by a 
master hand, and there was no more 
interruption. Those who had made it 
could not meet such a reply; they were 
evidently thoroughly ashamed of them- 
selves and of the work which they were 
very likely sent there todo. After awhile 
they went out quietly, and Mr, Phillips 
had the floor and the respectable hearing 
all to the end of his eloquent speech, 
whether they agreed with his sentiments 
or not. 


— 


Slami Morse, the author of the absurd, 
blasphemous ‘‘Passion Play,” which 
gave us ao much trouble a few years ago, 
was either murdered, or he commited sui- 
cide-—probably the latter—in New York 
City last week. His body was found in 
the East river. It is reported that ‘the 
had been drinking heavily lately, and 
acted as if not in his right mind.’’ “The 
body was buriedin a rough pine box, 
just as it came from the Morgue. This 
box was so short that that the corpse was 
jammed in it in an unnatural manner. ‘I 
asked,’ said his theater manageress Black- 
burn; ‘to be allowed to defray the expen- 
ses and give Morse Christian burial, for 
again and again he had told me that he 
would never be buired in the Jewish faith 
and with their rites. This was refused 
me.’” Thus died and was buried the man 
who would represent in a theater for 
gain the sacred Passion of our Lord and 
Saviour. 


—™ 


While at Portland, Oregon, Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper was invited to deliver her lec- 
ture—‘‘The Kindergarten as Church 
Work,” both in the First Congregational 
and First Unitarian churches. Also she 
was invited by the Governor of Oregon 
to repeat the lecture at the State Capital. 
On her return home she finds invitations 
to speak at Pacific Grove, Monterey, at 
the Assembly in June; also at the 
‘*Chautauqua of the Northwest,’’ in Wis- 
consin, next July; also at the National 
Educativnal Association in Madison, July 
18th, and at the Kindergarten Associa- 
tion in Wisconsin, on July 22d; and 
again at the American Social Science 
Association in Saratoga, in September. 
In all these places she is asked to speak 
upon the subject which she presented in 
Oregon. May Mrs. Cooper have strength 
to respond to all these requests, and 
many more, and to stir the people might- 
ily upon this very important subject. 


The Jews of London have a Free 
School in Bell Lane, Spitalfields, that has 
an average daily attendance of 2,800 


children, the largest school in Great 
Britain, if not in the world. 


such business men, such fathers of strict’ 


“Rabboni.” 


We can imagine something of the tone 
in which this word was spoken by those 
lips that uttered it in the gospel story. 
How full of joyful surprise and tender de- 
votion it was, as it came forth in response 
to the salutation of the risen Lord. ‘‘Ma- 
ry!’ The whole glad heart throbbed it- 
self out in this impassioned answer of 
recognition, ‘‘Rabboni!’’ — ‘‘Master!”’ 
And we can well understand that the rapt 
worshiper was moved to cast herself 
down at those feet that were wounded, 
and clasp them to her heart in love and 
adoration. 

We may borrow this word for His 
hearing to whom it was first addressed, 
and give it our deepest vocal emphasis, if 
we can only make it the testimeny of our 
supreme homage, and the expression of 
our crowning, consummate choice. How 
many of us can put forth such a protest 
in the full sincerity of our soul? One 
word is enough, if its oxbed capacity be 
filled with the strength and ardor of our 
whole being, flowing out in such clinging 
appropriation, ‘*Rabboni!”’ 

There will be some lordship or mastery 
over every human heart, to which that 
heart ehall bow down in. self-devotion, 
giving the tribute of its seeking, and lov- 
ing, and serving, aud, with more or less 
of consciousness, articulating practically 
its deepest loyalty, Rabboni. What is 
it, with each of us? To whom or to 
what do we speak that word? Is there 
some idol beneath these earthly skies, to 
which we bow the head and bend the 
knee, and lay our heart down at its feet ? 
[s it to wealth that we accord this sover- 
eignty over our affections and desires ? 
Has it the firat place in our thoughts and 
plans? Do we consider it the greatest 
good, and its loss the sorest evil? Is it 
this golden deity that we most devoutly 
worship ? 

Or, do we prostrate ourselves before 
the shrine of Honor, counting it the rich- 
est blessing to be distinguished above our 
fellows for seme quality or achievement in 
which we surpass them all, and from our 
height of success look down upon them 
all? Or, is our ruling quest for Pleasure 
—something to make our footsteps light, 
our spirits gay; to wreathe oar lips with 
a perpetual smile; to cheer our evening 
hours with strains of viol and harp, and 
banish dull care from brain and breast? 
Or, lower yet, is this chief lordship over 
us the monarchy of Sense? Is it enough 
for us to provide gratification for the nat- 
ural appetites and propensities that make 
us akin to the brute? In which direc- 
tion, looking toward what coveted object, 
do we pronounce our ruling choice, Rab- 
boni ? 

If we think we have chosen as Mary 
chose, are we true and constant to that 
election of our hearts? Is Jesus the first 
and most welcome theme of thought when 
our thoughts are free? Do we brood, 
with deepest fascination, Hisname, His 
story, His interposing sacrifice on our be- 
talf? Do we pour out our warm affec- 
tions in streams brimming with fulness for 
His dear person? Is the controlling 
question for our daily action and service, 
“What is His holy will?” If any special 
but questionable good of earth offer its 
heritage to our possession, do we look to 
him to guide our decision ? 

Oh! let us bring our all; let us come 
with our whole being, with all its capaci- 
ties of love and service, into His adora- 
ble presence, and give utterance to our 
soul’s deepest homage and devotion iu 
this one voice, echoing through all the 
chambers of our consciousness, ‘‘Rab- 
boni!” A. L. 5. 


Home fMissianary Bal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Field Notes. 


Our friends in Suisun have been prof- 
ited and encouraged by the six lectures 
which have been given by pastors, etc., 
of other churches. 

In the way of fellowship the lectures 
have done good. The church has seen 
the faces of men of whom they had read 
and heard not a little; shaken hands, 
looked into their eyes, and the ¥eeling of 
Christian kinship has wrought in all for 
good. Dr. Barrows led off with hig 
lecture on *‘[magination.” He was followed 
by Dr. McLean, who took his hearers to 
the top of Mount Shasta. From that 
summit they were taken by Pastor Frear 
across the ocean to the ‘‘Sandwich Is- 
lands.” Then the pastor of Plymouth 
church, of this city, talked to them about 
**Men that Get On,’’ then came ‘‘ Luther 
and His Times,” grandly told by Dr. 
Dwinell, the series, or course, ending by a 
talk on “The Early Days in California.” 


The good done was better than money, 
although the treasury was benefited. 
They have seen the brethren, heard what 
they had to say, and now they want 
**more.’’ 

It is a good way to make the pastors of 
our city churches and our Home Miasion- 
ary cburches acquainted. The debt of 
the strong to the weak, and of the weak to 
the strong, is a question that passes 
through a light which helps out an an- 


Swer. 


How it rained in Rocklin and vicinity a 
week ago Sunday! But for all that the even- 
ing service was remarkably well attend- 
ed. Four had been received by vote in- 
to the church, three on confession, one by 
letter. Absence prevented one of the 
three from being present with the others 


to enter into covenant with the church. 


The occasion was one of unusual inter- 


est, made so by the fact that one of the 
young men who joined had grown up in 
Rocklin, and the change in him was such 
that it impressed all who knew him with a 
conviction of the power of religion that 
could not be talked down. During the 
past year eleven have joined the church 
from the Sunday-school, and the good 
work is still going on. Spiritually, the 
church has been enjoying a blessing for 
more than a year. It is probably owing 
to this that at the annual meeting on 
Monday following, for the first time io 
its history, the church was able to elect 
all its officers; among them five} directors 
from its own membership. This is in 
strange contrast with the times when 
there was but one resident member of the 
church there vho had to be deacon, 
clerk, treasurer, Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, trustee, and she a woman. 

We were glad to be told that the work 
had so grown in importance and interest 
that one man could not do justice to it, 
and the demand has come to us for a 
second man—Rocklin, Pino and Penryn 
for one; Lincoln, Gold Hill, ete., for an- 
other. ‘*Three have just been dismissed 
to one of the strongest churches an the 
Bay,” and that is the way our weak 
churches reinforce the larger ones with 
spiritual life and stength. 


Religious Intelligens. 


Pacific Coast. 


Rev. Hebert Macy presented the topic 
‘‘The First Resurrection,’’ for considera- 
tion at the last meeting of the Monday 
Club. Among the visitors present were 
Rev. W. F. Furman of Petaluma, and 
Edward Kimball, Esq. ‘‘ Realism in The- 
ology” will be the topic at the next Mon- 
day Club meeting. Prof. Mooaris to pre 
sent it. 


At Plymouth church last Sabbath 
morning the pastor, Rev. T. K. Noble, 
preached on ‘‘The Companionship of the 
Divine Spirit,’’ and in the evening gave 
the third of his series of discourses to 
young men, his subject being ‘‘A Young 
Man’s Power for Good.”’ 

Last Sabbath morning was devoted to 
the interests of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society in the Third church. 
Rev. Dr. Beckwith preached a glowing 
and enthusing discourse on the words 
**Let us go up and possess it, for we are 
well able to overeome it.” At night his 
topic was ‘‘Nineveh in Sackcloth.”’ 


Large congregations were present — 


again at Bethany church. The sermon 
to the young folks was on the words 
**Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.” The discourse to 
adults was on ‘‘ Amusements from a Chris- 
tian Standpoint.” At the evening ser- 
vice, by request, the pastor preached to 
Sunday-school teachers. 

Pastor Rowell’s texts were ‘‘Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly,’’ 
and ‘*Where the treasure is, there will 
the heart be also.”’ 


In Oakland, Rev. Dr. McLean 
preached Sabbath morning in the interests 
of the American Congregational Union. 
At night he preached to men on ‘‘The 
Real Elements of Manhood.” 


Rev. W.H. Cooke, of Golden Gate 
church, exchanged Sabbath morning 


with Prof. Mooar, of Plymouth Avenue 
ehurch, Oakland. 


Rev. Walter Frear preached in San 
Jose last Sabbath. 


At Petaluma, Rev. W. F. Furman 
preached on ‘‘God our Strength,’’ and 
‘*The Spirit and the Bride say Come.”’ 


Rev. T. T. Frickstad had an increased 
attendance at the Scandinavian service. 
At night he preached at Golden Gate 
church, on the passage, ‘‘Tekel; 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing. 

Rev. C. A. Savage, of Berkeley, 
—- in the morning on ‘‘Berean No- 

ility,’’ and at night on ‘‘Doing Right- 
eousness.”’ 

Rev. Dr. N. W. Lane has been to Lo- 
di, where good audiences welcomed him, 
and he has accepted their invitation to re- 
turn and a ws his labors there for the 
present. May much good fruit speedil 


The church at Spokane Falls, W. T., 
J. B. Renshaw, pastor, is in a hopeful 
condition. In less than six months it has 
doubled its active membership. Others 
are expected to unite at the coming 
communion. ‘“A._much-needed coat of 
plaster and white-finish has added much 
to the comfort and pleasantness of the 
church. Other improvements will be 
made soon as we are able. The town is 
making a rapid and substantial growth, 
which has not stopped for the winter, and 
which will be greatly increased the pres- 
ent season. We rejoice to welcome loy- 
al, active Congregationalists to this good- 
ly, healthful land.” | 


According to the tabular statement in 
the January Missionary Herald, the 
American Board has in Mexico 2 stations; 
4 ordained ministers, with their wives; 1 
single woman; total, 9 laborers. No 
converts, no churches, no schools, no 
property—not anything under the other 
heads. Expenses for the year, $10,- 
619.91. The Board has had its missions 
in Mexico about 12 or 15 years. 


We have good news from Alturas, Mo- 
doc Co. The Modoc Independent makes 
mention of the cordial welcome which 
Bro. Griffith, received from the church 
and the people, and the pleasant impres- 
sion which he has made upon them. Pri- 
vate letters speak of the weekly prayer- 
meetings as reestablished, together with 
a children’s meeting on Saturday af- 
ternoon, which is well attended. On the 


first Sabbath of February the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated for the first time 
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ander the new pastor and in the new 
church. Six persons were received, all 
on profession. Two of these, however, 
had previously been members of a Bap- 
tist church. The other four were from 
the family of our late brother, Rev. R. 
Graves, under whom the church was or- 
ganized. One cannot but hope that it 
was his privilege to look down from 
heaven on that church so dear to him, at 
an hour when his son and three daught- 
ers entered into covenant with it and 
with Christ. It was their first opportun- 
ity of doing this since their father’s death. 
W.C.P. 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. Asa Fiske has 
concluded his series of lectures on the 
Reformation. His people bave manifest- 
ed their appreciation of these lectures by 
giving the Doctor some valuable books. 

Mersopist.—‘‘A glorious work” is in 
progress in Oakdale. It is thought 
that nearly thirty have been converted. 
George Hemus the New Zealand 
Evangelist has been successfully assist- 
ing at special revival meetings in Grass 
Valley. Many conversions are reported. 
The M. E. and Baptist churches 
in Greenville has been increased as a re- 
sult of special meetings. The work at 
East aud Weat Berkeley prospers finely. 

Meruopist Soura.—The San Francis- 
co district is “reported as moving steadily 
forward; the same may be said of the 
work in Oakland, Stockton, Sacramento, 
and other places.——-The debt which so 
long burdened the -Fresno folks has been 
paid and appearances are very hopeful. 
——A building Committee have been 
appointed to superintend the erection of 
a parsonagefor Trinity church in this 
city. 


> — 


Hawaiian Islands. 


The last Thursday in January was 
observed at Oahu College as a day of 
special prayer. At10a. M. a prayer- 
meetivg was held in College Hall with 
special reference to the conversion to 
Christ of the present students. At 7 Pp. 
u., at Pres. Merritt’s invitation, the 
graduates of various colleges, now resi- 
dent in Honolulu, held a meeting for 
special prayers in behalf of the various 
colleges with which they had been con- 
nected. The college is very prosperous, 
under Pres. Merritt’s management, hav- 
ing now fifty-four in the Collegiate De- 
partment, and ninety-six in the Prepara- 
tory School. 


The recent elections to the Hawaiian 
Legislature, of seventeen representatives 
on the Independent ticket, as against 
eleven of the Administration party, is a 
decided triumph of the principles of Con- 
atitutional goverament. The Gibson 
administration has, during the last two 
years, done so much to bring the nation 
into discredit by pandering to the follies 
and extravagances of the king, that such 
a defeat at the polls may well encourage 
all friends of Hawaiian national inde- 
pendence. The issue was squarely made 
and the Hawaiian voters have showed 
themselves unmistakably opposed to 
the continuance in office of the unprin- 
cipled adventurer who has opened the 
flood-gates of vice and crime. 


Rev. S.C. Damon, D. D., who has | 


been Seaman’s Chaplain at Honolulu for 
forty-two yeurs$ and become widely 
known all over fhe world through his 
abounding labors for the good of the 
community, and the comfort of thousands 
who have visited the Islands, has de- 
cided to resign his pastorate of the Bethel 
ehusch. On the verge of the alloted 
three-score and ten, he has earned the 
grateful regard of multitudes in every de- 
gree, and leaves every department of the 
work he has so long carried on in highest 
order and efficiency. The whole Bethel 
premises have recently been renovated. 
Dr. Damon and wife propose to sail in a 
fortnight for China, where they expect to 
be present at the marriage of their son, 
Mr F. W. Damon, to Miss Mary 
Happer, daughter of Rev. D. A. Happer, 
Presbyterian infirmary in Canton. 


Under the recent loose managment of 
public affairs, leprosy has spread to such 
an jextent among the Hawaiians that 
the teachers of the Government school 
have united in a petition to the Board of 
Health to have the scholars carefully ex- 
amined by competent ere and 
suspicious cases excluded. 

The Gibson administration candidates 
have declared against the injustice of 
foreign physicians separating unfortunate 
Hawaiians from their friends and homes. 
One candidate announced himself a leper, 
and gave this as a reason why he should 
be elected to the legislatnre. 


Temperance. 


Washington’s birthday was observed in 
many counties of this State, as well as in 
many States of the Union, by holding 
conventions in the interest of the Probibi- 
tion Home Protection party. The W.C. 
T. Unions in various parts of the State 
are doing excellent work for the advance- 
ment of the cause of temperance and pro- 
hibition. Efforts to secure the introduc- 
tion of temperance text-booke into the 
schools are being made. Probibition 
mass meetings are being held on Saturday 
nights in this city. Two have been held 
in Silver Star hall. 


Received by Stephen S. Smith for account 
of American Home Missionary Society: 


Santa Cruz Congregational church..$ 35 00 


San Francisco Plymouth church.... 2 80 
Rev. Jos. Rowell....°..---...-..+-- 20 00 
“‘The Lord’s Money’”’ (with this came 
$100 for Fresno church)....... 200 00 
Mrs. Mary B. Baker, East Oakland.. 20 00 
Miss Baker, East Oakland.......... 5 00 
Oakland First Cong. church........ 63 45 
Riverside Cong. church......-.----- 9 00 
Beckwith collection.......---++++. 5 10 
Loyalton collection...... 1 90 
Lodi Cong. church.........---+++-> 7 20 
Home Missionary H. B. L.....-..-- 60 
Total. . $370 15 
Not one of the 61,000,000 passengers 


on the Massachusetts railroads last year 
was killed, except for his own fault. 


Y. M. C. A. 


The Employment department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association will 
be established March Ist. 

A man has been employed to take sole 
charge of this department of the work, 
and the efforts of the Association, in this 
direction, will be for young men only, 
and those only who can give references 
good moral character will be enter- 
ained. 


employer or employees. 

Business men desiring employees will 
please call at the office after March 1st, 
as situations of nearly any deszeription can 
be filled on short notice with reliable 
help. 

On Thursday evening, March 6th, the 
officers and merchants connected with the 
Association are to give a reception to 
young men only at the building. 

An excellent programme will be pre- 
sented and Ex-Governor Geo. C. Per- 
kins and others will deliver short ad- 
dresses. 

Friends of the Institution desiring in- 
vitations for young men of their acquain- 
tance may secure them by applying at 
the office, 232 Sutter street, between 
Kearny and Dupont. 


The Noon Day Prayer and Praise Ser- 
vice. 


The noonday prayer meetings in con- 
nection with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association are growing in attendance 
and interest. The meetings for the past 
week have been permeated with a spirit 
of love and consecration, as well as re- 
vival interest. Within the past few 
weeks the officers of the Association have 
experienced some difficulty with some un- 
desirable persons, who, through cranky 
notions and a fault-finding spirit, have 
materially interferred with the spirit of 
the meetings. 

This matter was reported to the Board 
of Directors, and this body at once took 
steps to suppress the evil. All those 
who love the Lord Jesus, who are trust- 
ivg in him for salvation, and are anxious 
to see his cause succeed here, have the 
largest liberty in this meeting. But 
those whose only business it seems to be 
to decry the work of others, and to find 
fault with Christian workers in general, 
will not be tolerated in this service. 
Christian people in general, and those 
who have remainded away from the 
meetings because of these unpleasant 
features, are assured that nothing of this 
kind will mar the interest in the 
future. This is an important meeting, 
and ina city as large as San Francisco 
should be wellsustained. We therefore 
give acordial invitation to all Christian 
people to attend this service as far as 
possible, and above all, to remember it 
around their family altars. 

The topics selected are always practi- 
cal and interesting, and the leaders 
chosen from Christian workers of large 
experience. 

The meeting is held every day except 
Sunday, from 12 to 12:45 o’clock, at 
the Association building, 232 Sutter- 
street, between Kearny and Dupont, and 
a cordial invitation is extended to strang- 
ers in the city to visit and participate 
with it. We solicit the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all who are interested in Christain 
work to assist in maintaining this mid- 
day service, and in making it what it 
ought and can be made, a spirtiual power 
and blessing in this city, and beyond 
our borders. 

Yours in the work of the Master, 

Henry J. McCoy, 
General Secretary. 


A Request. 


As the Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, I would respect- 
fully requeet of the friends of the insti- 
tution to refrain from sending solicitors 
for relief to our office. The object of 
the Association ix to doa definite and 
special work for and among young men, 
by improving their spiritual, mental, 
moral, social and physical condition, and 
it is in no sense a general relief society. 
Temporal assistance is alwaye rendered, 
so far as possible, in the care of the sick 
and poor, but this work is strictly con- 
fined to young men, and to those who are 
worthy. To go beyond this, and furnish 
aid to the destitute, we cannot do. 
Not that we do not believe in sucha 
work, and realize its importance, but 
simply because that is not what we are 
organized for, and we cannot allow our 
strength to be distracted from our own 
legitimate work. If our friends will 
please bear this fact in mind, and refrain 
from sending any of this class of mendi- 
cants to us, they will save us the embar- 
rassment_ef turning them away, and then 
the disappointment of a refueal. 

Respectfully, 
Henry J. MoOoy, 
Gen’l. Secretary. 


Tae Oatirornia BrstE Society.— 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
corporation will be held on Monday, 
March 3rd, 1884, in the members’ parlor 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, number 232 Sutter Street, in 
the city and county of San Francisco, 
California, for the election of the trustees 
and for the transaction of such business 
as may come before the meeting of the 
Society. Polls will be open from 12 
o’cloeck noon to 1 o’clock P. M. 

Directors for life, life members and 
annual members are requested to be 
present. 


Assort, Secretary. 
‘San Francisco, Feb., 27 1884. 


New York, February 20.—A call has 
been mailed to about 150 Republicans in 
this and other States for a conference here 
on Saturday. The call eays it is not in- 
tended to organize a movement on be- 
half of any candidate, but to compare 
views for the success of the party in the 
coming Presidential contest and the nom- 
ination of those in accord with adminis- 


trative reforms. 


No fees will be charged for services to |. 


Sunday-school Lesson for March 9th.J 
Acts xviii: 1-17. 


BY REY. CHAS. A. SAVAGE. 


Paul at Corinth. 


Golden Text.—‘‘I am with thee and 
no man shall set on thee, to hurt thee, for 
I have much people in this city.” (Acts. 
xviii: 10.) | 

LESSON SEED-THOUGHTS. 

1. It was God’s plan for his Apostle 
Paul that he should preach the gospel 
in all the principal cities ot the world. 
Beginning at Damascus we find him after- 
wards at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Alexandria, Troas, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Athens, Corinth, Rome. His miasion 
was to spread the gospel, make a few 
converts in many widely separated cen- 
ters, and organize churches to carry on the 
work which he had begun. He was not 
allowed to rest. From the time the 
summons came to him on the Damascus 
road, he never had a home. In one city 
he dwelt two years in his own hired 
house; in another he continued a year 
and six months; in another he was a 
guest of the devout Lydia. But he was 
never allowed to stay long in one place. 
Sometimes it was persecution that drove 
him away from the place when he 
wanted tostay longer. Sometimes it was 
lack of success; again it was the call of 
brethren, or the direct call of the Master. 

In Athens he appears to have remained 
but a short time. Doubtless he had but 
little success there; so, after lighting a 
few torches with the gospel flame, he 
left the idolatrous culture-proud city of 
Athens, for the worldly, luxurious 
Corinth. 

2. There is no proof that Aquila 
and Priscilla were Christians when Paul 
found them. He sought them out simply 
because they had the same trade, and 
Paul wanted some partners. But short- 
ly after this they certainly were disci- 
ples of Jesus. Notice the influence of 
the devoted apostle on every one he came 
in contact with. He did not lodge in the 
same house with a man long, or eat at 
the same table, without trying to bring 
him to the Saviour. 

3. Paul was a tent-maker, but he did 
not make that his principal business. 
He followed that ocenpation simply to 
support himself. His energies all went 
in another direction. Suppose he had 
given his whole attention to tent-making, 
and made that his chief aim in life! 

4. Paul embraced every opportunity 
to try and convince men that Jesus was 
the Christ, and persuaded them to ac- 
cept him. Notice that those are two 
very different things—to convince and to 
persuade. 

5. Paul was often “pressed in the 
spirit.’ It was he who said, ‘‘The love 
of Christ constraineth me.” This was the 
reason why he did not spend hie life in 
tent-making. He could not resist the 
impulse within him to preach the Word. 
He was jealous for the honor of his Mas- 
ter. Many in Corinth regarded Jesus 
as an impostor. Paul’s love and devo- 
tion could not bear that. He must tell 
them and persuade them that Jesus was 
indeed the Messiah. 

6. When a Christian laborer is pressed 
-by the Holy Spirit to new exertions, there 
is always some one who is pressed by 
Satan to oppose him. These opposers 
of the gospel in Corinth became more and 
more bitter as Paul grew more in ear- 
nest. They were driven to more open 
blasphemy. 

7. There isa point where even Chris- 
tian endurance ceases to be a virtue. 
Paul gave his fellow-countrymen a 
chance to accept the gospel. When he 
found that the gracious offers were 
spurned, and that his hearers grew worse 
and worse, he left them. Their blood 
was on their own heads. He had done 
all he could for them. 

8, It is a solemn thought, that if Paul 
had not done all he could for these 
Corinthians, he could never have said, 
‘**T am clean. I am free from your blood.” 
No man can say that when a possible in- 
fluence for good is unexerted. 

9. Rejected by the Jews, Paul turned 
to the Gentiles. Still he could not forget 
his countrymen, nor get very far away 
from them. He took up his abode with 
the devout Justus ‘‘whose house joined 
hard to the synagogue.” Justus was 

robably a Jewish proselyte, and hence 
his house was accessible to all classes— 
both Jews and Gentiles. 

10. Paul’s decisive action in turning 
his back upon the Jews seems to have 
been the very thing that led many of 
them to the Lord. Doubtless their 
consciences were awakened by that very 
action of the apostle. | 

11. It wasa very important conver- 
sioa—that of Crispus, the chief ruler of 
the synagogue. Whether it was on this 
account that Paul was led to baptize him 
with his own hands, is not certain, but 
may be probable. That such was the 
case we know from his first letter to the 
Corinthian church (1 Cor. i: 14). Paul 
very seldom did that himself, for the rea- 
son given in his epistle. It is interesting 
to notice the influence of this one man, 
Crispus. First his whole house came to 
believe almost as soon as he did, and 
then many other Corinthians believed and 
were baptized. 

12. Jacobus makes a very just re- 
mark here that is worth quoting. He 
says: ‘This mention of all his house, 
as in the instance of Cornelius (Acts x: 
24-44), and of Lydia, (Acts xvi: 15,) 
and of the jailer, (Acts xvi: 33, 34,) 
shows aconnection, not only between the 
parents believing and the baptism of 


his household, but, also, between 
the parents believing and _ the 
believing of all his house. God proves 


thus that such a household covenant is 
in force, not only by having the seal ap- 
plied, but by actually granting that 
which the seal signifies—showing his 
fidelity on the spot and putting it on rec- 
ord to honor this household ordinance 
and to make good the Abrahamic cove- 


nant, without delay, by‘granting the bless- 


‘ing of Abraham.’’ 


| 


13. The character of the many Corin- 
thians who believed, or rather their 
worldly condition, may be inferred from 
Cor. i: 26-28. There were not many 
wise, not many mighty, not many noble. 

It has always been the case that those 
who have had an abundance of the good 
things of this world have been the last to 
seek earnestly for the treasure laid up 
in heaven. 


14. Itis not the Lord’s will that his 
laborers should work in discouragement. 
He often sends cheering visions to them 
—sometimes by throwing new light in 
his promises, sometimes hy showing new 
reasons for hope—always by his Holy 
Spirit. 

“T have much people in this city.”’ 
What an encouragement it would be for 
every Christian laborer to know that. 
And it is just as true of our towns and 
cities to-day as it was of Corinth. The 
Master’s cause is bound to grow. Multi- 
tudes who are not Christians to-day, 
will be so ten years hence, 


15. We wish we had a volume of 
Paul’s sermons preached during his pas- 
torate of a year and six months over the 
Corinthian church. It would be well 
worth our reading. We have at least 
one leiter he wrote then—the first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, written A. D. 52. 
It is probably the oldest book of the New 
Testament, written some ten or twelve 
yearsbefore any of the gospels. 


It is interesting to read it in this con- 
nection, and observe how many illu- 
sions there are to these very events that 
we are studying about in these chapters 
in Acts. 


16. Such a preacher as Paul could not 
stay eighteen months in a place without 
arousing opposition. The Jews could find 
no fault with his life, or conduct, but 
they attacked him on the ground that 
he did not observe the law of Moses. 
‘*Opposers are forever uttering falsehoods 
about the gospel.’’ 


17. There is no reason to suppose that 
Galiio had any care or purpose to take 
the side of Paul, but he did so most ef- 
fectually. So God can always make the 
indifference as well as the wrath of man 
to praise him, and to work out his own 


purposes. 
18. The world is full of Gallios. 


In Memoriam. 


Drev.—In Oakland, Feb. 21st, Mr. Samuel 
Thomson, a member of the First Con- 
gregational church, aged 88 years and 
21 days. 

In the death of this venerable man the 
church and the world have suffered a far 
more than ordinary loss. At the time of 
his death he was the oldest registered 
citizen, and so far as known, the oldest 
of al] the citizens in a community of 
40,000 souls, and was, in all probability, 
the oldest man engaged in active business 
in the State. Of Connecticut parentage, 
Mr. Thomson was born in the State of 
New York, but was removed, while yet 
a very young child, by his parents back 
to the State of their nativity, and there 
lived until he had arrived at the maturity 
of manhood. He then removed to the 
city of Utica, N. Y., where he resided 
and engaged in active business, for the 
long period of thirty-eight yeare; during 
all which time he was one of the foremost 
citizens of Utica, prominent in all busi- 
ness circles and .in the church, public- 
spirited, honored, and hospitable. He 
was very successful in business while in 
Utica, and amassed a handsome fortune. 
But in 1859, having met with serious 
financial reverses, he came to California; 
and, although at that time sixty-three 
years of age, with undaunted spirit and un- 
broken courage he took up again the great 
burden of life, and has borne it success- 
fully ever since. Almost allof his years 
in California were spent in Oakland, 
where he continued in active and labor- 
ious daily business down-to the begin- 
ning of his last illness, seven weeks be- 
fore his death. 

Mr. Thomson’s life and character 
were in many particulars remarkable. 
He was wonderfully happy in his do- 
mestic relations. His home was, through 
the long period of his married life—sixty- 
six years and over—unfailingly the scene 
of the tenderest ministries of love. He 
married, in 1718, Miss Elizabeth Billings, 
of Somers, Cunn., in most happy unison 
with whom he made the long journey of 
subsequent life. She still survives him 
in the tranquil trust of a life-long Chris- 
tian faith. He became a member of the 
Presbyterian church in Utica in 1838. 
As a Christian he has ever been consist- 
ent, conseientious, loyal and staunch; 
pronounced in his convictions, prompt in 
duty, open-handed and generous in sup- 

rt of the church and of all its various 

More of a doer than talker, he was in- 
varibly in his place in the sanctuary and 
in the meetings for prayer so long as 
health and strength permitted. 

His moral character and standing were 
of the highest. His integrity was un- 
questioned. Honest in the most absolute 
sense, he had also that fine eense of hon- 
or as regards all business transactions 
and pecuniary affairs which is a far finer 
thing than honesty, in the common aczept- 
ation of the term. He could not toler- 
ate anything but the most elevated stan- 
dards of dealing in himself, and was 
impatient with all departures from 
them in others. He was not only scrupu- 
lously just in his dealiogs with others, 
but was generous and large-hearted in 
the extreme. Giving was to him no hard- 
ship, but a pleasure. His liberality was 
invariably cheerful, prompt and large; it 
needed not the incitement of appeal. 


But perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristic of Mr. Thomson was his unfailing 
urbanity of manner and gentleness of 
bearing and spirit. He was, in the full- 
est meaniug of which the word is capable, 
a gentleman. Thoughtful of others’ com- 
forts, considerate of their feelings, quick to 
appreciate and reciprocate all kindness or 
attention shown himself or family, he 


abounded in those nameless small and 


large courtesies of life which distioguish 
the in-born gentieman from the boor. 

His declining years were utterly free 
from all that peevishness and fretfulness, 
which sometimes accompany extreme age. 
Life never seemed a burden to him; its 
cares did not intimidate or embitter him. 
To the very last day of his working life 
he was courageous, cheerful, uncom- 
plaining, resolute. 

He had been for many years the Oak- 
land agent of the Union Insurance Company 
of San Francisco. Down to the last he 
transacted the large Oakland business of 
the company so promptly, faithfully, eys- 
tematically, and in every way so satis- 
factorily, as to win their coustant ap- 
proval, and to call out continued expres- 
sions of their esteem. They respectfully 
refused his resignation, tendered time and 
again in characteristic modesty on tbe 
ground that some younger man could do 
better in so important a place, but inva- 
riably said, ‘We want no younger or 
other man than you.”’ 

A most admirable specimen of the 
Christian business man and Christian 
gentleman, in a word, was Mr. Thomson 
—truly admirable and venerable in every 
way. Such lives are an inspiration. 
Monumental of God’s grace and of man’s 
fidelity, they serveto keep in view, in 
most practical ways, the high possibili 
ties of Christian manhood. M 


Diep.—in Auburn, February 19th, 1884, Mrs, 
Roberta S. Drummond, wife of D. Drum- 
mond of Empire, Colorado, aged 26 years, 

Five months since, Mrs. Drummond vis- 
ited Auburn, hoping to regain her health. 

Rapidly, however, becoming weaker 

through heart disease, she lingered day 

after day, ever hovering about the briak. 

*Yet she could not give up the thought of 

ultimate recovery. She was always 

hopefal and cheerful, never complainiag, 
and learning to trust more and more in 
her Heavenly Father. It was the writ- 
ers privilege to administer to her the 
sacred rite of baptism two weeks before 
her death, and from that time to her lat- 
est breath, her thoughts dwelt with rap- 
ture upon ‘ the other side.’’ Just before 
death, she requested prayer, Bible read- 
ing, and the singing of the ‘‘Sweet Bye 
and Bye” and other songs. Though she 
clung to her mother and friends by her 
bedside, yet she seemed to be in com- 
munion with the spirit world; her eyes 
would brighten with glorious visions; her 
hands would be lifted in blessed wonder; 
and she would speak the name of her lit- 
tle brother Harry, who died years ago, 
and who seemed to be perfectly visible to 
her among au angelic throng afar off. 

Her death was a triumphant illustration 

of the power of the Christian faith, and 

she leaves behind the memories of the 
blessed. W. B. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur 


ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannotbe 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Sold onlyin cans. Royau Co., 


106 Wall St., N. Y. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, -  §an Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


GARDEN 
SEEDS! 


New crop Alfalfa, Grass and Clover 


Pioneer Piano House 


Woodworth, Schell & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


.... SOLE AGENTS FOR.... 


Henry F. Miller’s Celebrated Pia 


OF BOSTON. 


Hemme & Long’s 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Grovesteen & Fuller’s Pianos, Taylor 
& Farley Organs. 


Warerooms, 101 Stockton St., cor. O'Farrell, F. 


Catalogues mailed free on application. 


0S” Pianos Rented and Sold on 
stallments. 


J. B. CURTIS, Manager. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEADS! 


—— WILL BE SHIPPED—— 


To any town on the Pacific Coast. If not sat- 
isfactory_money paid will be refunded. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
AndCatalogue of Domestic*Paper Fashions 


J. W. EVANS, Gen’! Agt. 


29 Post St., San Francisco. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durabilily. 


ABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


148ep27-8thp-tl2eow 


Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers’ 


Bibles on the Coast. 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five: Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 
constantly on hand. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLUME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 


American Tract Society, 
(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 
jun2?7 -tf 


GEO. F. SILVESTER: 


IMPORTER, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


SEEDS! 


FRUIT AND EVERGREEN TREES, PLANTS, ETC. 


Seeds now arriving in large quantities, and offered in lots 
to suit purchasers. 
Hedge Shears, Pruning and Budding Knives, Green-House Syringes, Etc. 
Also Wilson’s Bone and Shell Mills, and Hale’s Mole Traps. 


SEED WAREHOUSE: 317 Washington Street, San Franeiseo, Cal. 


20feb-2m 


BAKER HAMILTON, 


Hardware and Agricultural Implements. 
MANUFACTORY, 


BENICIA AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE:—88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Junorion Market, Pine anp_Davis STREETS. 


SACRAMENTO: 
Nos, 9-15 J STREET, 


FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE-LIST APPLY TO 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE PaciFic: FRANCISCO,’ CAL. 


[ Waupnespar, Feb. 20, 1884. 


Communi¢ations. 


Moses, the Great Scientist of the Ages. 
BY REY. ©. J. HUTCHINS. 


‘‘And there arose nota prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses.’’ (Deu. xxxiv; 10.) 


This statement was made by the sacred 


writer respecting Moses just after his 
death. He declares that no prophet 
who succeeded him in Israel waslike him. 
Might not also the statement be made 
that for comprehensive, knowledge and 
wisdom, no successor of any nation has 
equaled him? Who is there that has 
been possessed of such multiform accom- 
plishments? He was a ruler of wonder- 
ful sagacity, presiding with an ability 
that was never surpassed over a tumul- 
tuous company of people fresh from the 
misery and degradation of slavery. He 
was a military leader of no ordinary 
qualifications, which were illustrated in 
‘rescuing his brethren from a pitiless 
bondage and in leading them forth amid 
all their enemies to the land of promise. 
He wasa writer of the highest order. 
His poetic productions are characterized 
by a power and brilliancy that are seen 


only in compositions of the very first rank, . 


while his prose writings are models of 
simple, clear condensed statemert. Lord 
Bacon more nearly resembled him, prob- 
ably, in intellectual force and genins, than 
any other writer in either ancient or 
modern times, but Bacon falls so far be- 
neath the great Hebrew, that no one 
would think of coupling their names to- 
gether. 

And with all these qualifications of 
which I have spoken, in addition to his 
ability as a ruler and military leader and 
writer, he was the great leading scientist of 
the age. In comparison with him, the first 
men of the modern age sink completely 
out of sight. This claim not a few of our 
modern scientific brethren refuse to grant. 
Some of this class are accustomed to 
speak very disparagingly of Moses. 
They undertake to rule his statements 
out of court. They ridicule his theolo- 
gies, throw discredit upon his histories, 
and represent his scientific facts as the 
rhetorical fancies of an idle dreamer. 
An investigation of the teachings of 
the great Hebrew will show how 
much foundation there is for these strong 
assumptions. 

There were four of the great leading 
ing sciences of which he treated with more 
or less completeness. These were (I men- 
tion them in the order in which they are 
set forth in the sacred record): Ist. Ge- 
Ology, as we callitnow. 2d. Theology, 
or the science of religion. 3d. Jurispru- 
dence, or the science of law. 4th. Hy- 
giene, or the science of health. 


1. In the first place, Moses treats of 
geology. He tells how the world was 
created. He says: ‘‘In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth. 
And the earth was without form and 
void. And darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” It 
is needless to quote the entire chapter. 
Thus, after his own fashion, does he pro- 
ceed to give the facts of creation in the 
order of their sequence. Now, what I 
. desire to call attention to is this: That 
modern investigations and discoveries es- 
tablish just such a succession in the order 
of creation, in the process of building up 
the earth, as Moses gives in this first 
chapter of Genesis. Respecting this 
statement all scientific teachers, almost 
without exception, agree down to the ter- 
tiary or glacial period, as itis called. That 
is the period when enormous masses of 
ice reached from the polar regions down 
to the latitude in which we live. From 
this period no two, scarcely, of the lead- 
ing scientists of the world are found to 
agree. Some hold that the statements 
contained in Genesis are all confirmed, 
others alleging that no such confirmation 
is witnessed. It is needless for us, in 
calrying out the purposes of this discus- 
sion, to present any opinions respecting 
this glacial period, and those which suc- 
ceeded it; when scientists themselves 
agree, then will be time enough 
to learn whether or not Moses 
has blundered. “It may be well, in 
tbe proper place, to quote one or more dis- 
tinguished authorities on this particular 
point, which we propose todo. For the 
present it is sufficient to call attention to 
the fact that in respect to those matters 
upon which scientists do agree, there is 
found a wonderful correspondence between 
the cosmogonies of Moses and the mod- 
erp scientists. 


(1.) We begin at the very foundation. 
Scientists agree that the earth is not eter- 
nal. Herbert Spencer says, and othera 
unite with him in this opinion, ‘‘that 

it owes its existence to the unknown 
source of things.” This is the statement 
science has to make. So, also, Moses 
declares that the earth is not eternal. 
In the first chapter of Genesis he says, ‘‘Ia 
the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” This first point of 
agreement respecting the non-eternity of 
_ matter is worthy of notice. 

(2.) In the next place, scientists say, as 
Prof..Huxley phrases it, ‘‘that the parts of 
the earth were once separated, as little 
more than a nebulous cloud, making part 
of a whole, in which we find the sun and 
the planets resolved. This was the first 
stage, according to the teachings of science 
in the process of building the earth, ex- 
pressed, to be sure, ina very awkward 
way, but probably as definitely ae the 
facts would warrant. Now, see how 
Moses tells the same story. He says, in 
a simpler, more condensed statement: 
“The earth was without form and 
void.’”’ Would it not have been better 
for Mr. Huxley to have quoted Moses in- 
stead of employing so inelegant a circum- 
locution, ‘to say what amounts to the 
same thing? 

(3.) We come now to the next fact, re- 
specting which scientists all agree. 
They say that ‘‘before motion was im- 
parted, the nebulous mass was involved 
in darknegss.”” When we consult the 


writings of the great Hebrew scientist 
we shall find that he sets forth the 
same fact, only with his usual simplicity 
and directness. He says, ‘‘And darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. So simi- 
lar are the two statements, it would seem 
indeed that our modern scientific brethren 
were giving a dort of paraphrase of the 
first verses in the 1st chapter of Genesis. 

(4.) Observe now the next stage in this 
ear of earth-building. We are told 

y the teachings of science that light fol- 
lowed next in the order of creation. 
Scientists tell us ‘‘that motion having been 
imparted to the nebulous matter, light 
was the first visible effect, and the great 
mass began to grow luminous, a result 
exemplified in many present nebu- 
le.” So does Moses allege that the next 
stage in the process of building up the 
earth was the creation of light. The sim- 
ple statement is, “There was light.” The 
correspondence between modern scientis ts 
and the first great teacher is here main- 
tained. 

(5.) But so also in the next place, light 
having been produced by motion, science 
shows, according to the teachings of its 
most eminent professors, that it was ouly 
by degrees that it was perfected. Some 
such idea seems to have been in the 
thought of the great Hebrew scientist 
when he says, ‘‘And God saw the light 
that it was good,”’ adding also the strik- 
ing words, striking in view of the disclos- 
ures Of science, ‘‘He divided the light 
from the darkness.” 

(6.) The next stage in the process of 
building up the earth was, lifting up the 
land above the watery wastes. Scientists 
tell us that for a time after the deposition 
of waters, the present dry land was en- 


tirely covered. Professor Huxley says, 


“ All that is now dry land has once been 
under the bottom of the waters.” The 
first great leading scientist tells a similar 
story in his own unique way. He writes, 
‘‘God said, Let the water under the 
Heaven be gathered into one place, and 
let the dry land appear.’”’ ‘‘In view of 
these harmonies,” says a recent scientific 
writer, ‘‘1 submit that instead of new 
meanings being necessary to make the 
beautiful stories of the Bible square with 
science,” as Professor Tyndall says, ‘‘the 
necessity has always been on the other 
side, and science has but just struggled 
into a position, unwittmgly, I admit, 
when, for the first time since her birth, 
she has been able to approach the heights 
on which the author of the biblical narra- 
tive stood four thousand years ago.” 
And in accordance with this view is the 
statement of Professor Dana of Yale Col- 
lege, one of the most eminent scientists of 
the present generation. In a lecture 
delivered in the city of New Haven re- 
cently, after a long statement showing 
this correspondence of which we have 
spoken, he says: ‘‘The account of Geneais 
and geology accord in a wonderful way.’ 
4 But before leaving this point in the 
discussion it must be added to our scien- 
tific brethren, some of them, are unwill- 
ing to confront these facts. 
Huxley was in this country, a few years 
since, on a lecturing tour, he was request- 
ed, through the columns of the New York 
Tribune, to give an account of the cre- 
ation from a scientific standpoint, to 
show the order in which the events of 
creation occurred. ‘This he did not do. 
Why he kept silent is not known. Pos- 
sibly the explanation may be that he 
knew his disparaging’statements respect- 
ing the biblical account would be com- 
pletely discredited by a fair showing of 
the facts. 

So much asthis we are firmly per- 
suaded has been established, that Moses 
was the great leading teacher of Geology 
centuties before the science called by that 
name had an existence. 


2. We come now in the second 
place toshow that Moses taught theology, 
or the science of religion; for religion is a 
science, just as much ag geology, or min- 
eralogy, or any other that claims the at- 
tention of modern students of nature. 
For what is science? Acorrect defini- 
tion is, Knowledge—knowledge based on 
facts. Nothing is plainer than that the 
great facts respecting religion are just as 
patent to observation, and just as worthy 
our study, as the facts respecting the 
physical creation. Take this fact for 
example: Man has a religious nature; he 
strives to hold communion in some sort 
with the great power above him. This 
statement is confirmed by the existence 
of some form of worship in nearly every 
tribe and family belonging to the human 
race. Some nations have conducted 
forms of worship in connection with sacri- 
fices, human or animal. By means of 
these the effort has been made to placate 
the offended majesty of heaven. Indeed, 
does history show that men in all ages 
have undertaken to approach the Al- 
mighty, to confess their sins, to obtain help 
and to secure a supply for their spiritual 
wants. Would not the true scientific in- 
stinct lead one who is imbued with it to 
study these great facts? Do not man 
himself and his needs and his history, and 
the wonderful faculties of his religious na- 
ture present objects of study and investi- 
gation that are superior to those which the 
rocks and seas and mountains and valleys 
of the éarth and their constituent elements 
present? Now, this precisely is what 
Moses did. He recognized these great 
facts. In this particular does he illus- 
trate a wisdom and understanding of 
things entirely superior to that exhjb- 
ited by many of his successors in scien- 
tific research. They pursue a_ course 
utterly unscientific.. They, many of 
them, entirely ignore this department of 
man’s nature. ‘The fact that he was cre- 
ated a religions being, they put out of 
sight. The fact that be has spiritual 
wants that require attention, they refuse 
to consider, The great truths that are 
set forth by natural religion, truths re- 
specting God and his law, respecting 
man’s relation to that law, his condition 
after having broken it, the methods of 
justification, they treat with the pro- 
foundest indifference. But it is in just 
these particulars that the pre-eminence of 
the great Hebrew appears. He does pay 
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heed to these truths. He tells about the 
creation of man just as he tells about the 
the creation of the world and the lower 
animals that inhabit it. He tells how 
man was, in a physical and spiritual con- 
dition, very much above what he is now. 
He gives an account of the method by 
which he lost this elevation, and the la- 
mentable results that followed. It is 
true our modern scientific brethren, many 
of them, deny all this. They say that 
the race ascended from the ooze at the 
bottom of the sea. They say that those 
ancient peopies were monkeys, or not 
much removed from them. But how do 
they account for the fact that Moses, al- 
though he was 4000 years nearer the 
monkey origin than they, according to 
their theories, yet does he surpass them 
all, and all who have appeared between 
the period he was on the earth and the 
present? The progress from his time to 
the present has been in the wrong direc- 
tion to demonstrate their theories. The 
astonishing learning, the vast wisdom, 
the prodigious intellectual force, the 
amazing genius of Moses easily surpass 
the whole combination of learning and 
wisdom and genius of the whole modern 
school of scientists put together. Is it 
not just as natural to suppose that a sim- 
ilar retrocession was witnessed be- 
tween the time our first parents stood on 
the earth and the time of Moses, as be- 
tween Moses’ time and the present? Is 
not the theory of man’s creation as a 
holy being just as rational and more in 
accordance with facts than the theory 
that he came up from the lowest orders of 
animal existence? If it is conceded, and 
the man who refuses to make the con- 
cession only shows his ignorance, that 
Moses although living 40 centures ago, 
was immeasurably in advance of the 
wisest men of to day, is it at all unlikely 
that a similar difference, at least in 
some respect, separated between him and 
the founder of the human family? We 
must confess that with these facts before 
us we pefer the theory of Moses to that 
put forth by Darwin. And we shall be 
compelled to adhere to it until at least 
some of our great modern scientists show 
the same respect for scientific methods 
that was shown by their great leader 
in scientific research in the dim and 
misty past and until they cease to ignore 
the greatest and most important of the 
sciences, the science of religion. 
3..We pass to another point. Not 
only did Moses teach the truths of geol- 
ogy and theology, so also did he set forth 
the fundamental principles of law. To 
this statement there is no denial, There 
is no difference whatever, among intel- 
ligent men, respecting the value of the 
coutributions which Moses made to the 
legal lore of the world. The great 
misfortune is that s0 many persous who 
claim to know a great deal, are lamen- 
tably ignorant of the Biblical record; 
they make statements-often that are 
furthest possible from the truth, and 
that display a want of knowledge that is 
simply amazing. Suffer me to illustrate 
this ignorance by an incident that oc- 
curred in Virginia City a few years ago. 
A gentleman, a friend of the writer, spent 
an evening with a company of lawyers 
in a lawyer's office. One of the legal 
gentlemen present, during the course of the 
conversation, took occasion to animad vert 
quite severely upon the crudities and ab- 
surdities that were found in the laws of 
Moses. My friend asked him to ‘‘speci- 
fy,’’ to point out.one which was liable 
to this charge, ‘*Oh!’’ hisieply was ‘‘they 
are 80 numerous it is not worth while to 
specify.”? But upon being pressed to 
mention one, he finally designated the 
law providing cities of refuge for mur- 
derers as one which was calculated to de- 
feat the ends of justice. He said sucha 
law ought to be blotted out of any statute 
book. He was asked if he was familiar 
with the law. He professed to under- 
stand it. He was then requested to read 
it, Picking up a Bible whieh lay on the 
table, with a deep, sonorous voice, as the 
circumstance was described to me, he read 
how a person who had killed a human be- 
ing accidentally, cr with murder in his 


heart, could escape to one of the 
cities of refuge which were _provi- 
ded, where he was safe until 


his case was investigated. If on exami- 
nation it was proved that he was guilty of 
deliberate murder, he was sent forth to be 
executed. If it was a case of accidental 
homicide, the man-slayer was protected 
by the authorities of the state. After 
reading it the lawyer was compelled to 
acknowledge his complete ignorance, and 
to make the confession that the law was a 
good one. Indeed, he s:id that he knew of 
none in any system of jurisprudence bet- 
ter suited for its purpose. My friend 
urged him, after his discomfiture, to make 
another selection to substantiate his 
charge, but it is almost needless to add 
this he was unwilling todo. He virtual- 
ly confessed his blunder, and his allega- 
tions were silenced. 


It is eminently desirable that those who 
criticise Moses, and undertake to discred- 
it the wisdom of the laws which he 
taught, should understand what those 
laws really are. The more thorough the 
investigation, the more accurate the 
knowledge of these subjects, the more 
complete will be the demonstration of the 
pre-emiuent excellence of the legal max- 
ims which he set forth, and their wonder- 
ful adaptation to every form of govern- 
ment. What is there for simplicity and 
comprehensiveness that can exceed the 
decalogue? How thoroughly in accord 
with the principles of common sense; how 
careful in their defense of human rights, 
and how world-wide in their applicability 
are the maxims which he seceded for the 
guidance of the Jewish people? It is not 
too much to affirm that among all the 
law-givers of the past, no one approaches 
this great Hebrew scientist, who stands 
almost at the very dawn of human his- 
tory. 

4. We come now, in the last place, to 
speak of the science of hygiene, or that 
which teaches the prevention of disease. 
This is a subject that for many centuries 


has been utterly-neglected by the medical 


profession. Their attention has been giv- 
en almost exclusively to the cure of disease, 
the discovery of remedies which would 
heal sick bodies, while but little effort 
has been made to remove the causes of 
disease. It is only within the last half 
century, if [ mistake not, that this 
branch of medical knowledge has claimed 
the notice of scientific men. But it has 
gradually forced itself upon their atten- 
tion, and is assuming an importance equal 
to that which it held in the Jewish econ- 
omy, 4,000 years ago. It will not be for- 
otten that only a few years ago, the 
Hinglish and French governments remon- 
strated with the Sultan for permitting the 
immense caravans of Moslems to make 
their annual pilgrimages to Mecca. It 
was to those sources that the annual 
visitation of the plague was traced, 
among others that of cholera. A recent 
writer in the New Englander, himself a 
member of the medical fraternity, says: 
‘*Investigation shows that the Bible sets 
forth sanitary laws of great value, and 
that its hygienic maxims are not only 
numerous and varied, but also accurate 
and profound. Almost every one of the 
sixty-six books contains something of 
this nature, couched either in the form of 
a direct hint, or an indirect warning, or 
promise, which may be turned to practi- 
cal account, and made of hygienic value. 
In some places they are numerous, 
especially in the first five books, which 
contain the general and special laws pro- 
mulgated by Moses for the guidance of 
the Israelites. And they embrace sug- 
gestions not only for individual or pri- 
vate hygiene, but also for the more im- 
portant subject of the public sanitation. 
The most important, he says, were those 
mainly of a public kind. A brief sum- 
ary will show how cogent and compre- 
hensive they are. Those regarding dis- 
infection, disease prevention and cleanli- 
ness, are detailed with marked emphasis 
and minuteness, mainly because of their 
importance in the prevention and restric- 
tion of infectious and contagious diseases. 
The most prominent hygienic rules of the 
scriptures were devised to prevent or 
limit the chief disease of which the Bible 
speaks, namely, leprosy. Strict rules 
were laid down for its management, both 
when the disease was doubtful and 
when it proved to be real leprosy. The 
person infected was shut up away from 
the people, his clothing was burned, he 
was compelled, if the disease was not of a 
fatal character, to shave his head, his 
beard, and eyebrows, and wash his body 
and clothing. After these processes of 
disinfection he was Boe clean, and 
permitted to enter his tent. If the dis- 
ease was permanent, he was shut out ab- 
solutely from all intercourse with his fel- 
low-men. And in order to lessen the 
chances of contagion, the dead bodies of 
lepers were buried apart from others. 
Even leprous kings, like Uzjiah, were not 
permitted to be laid in the royal sepul- 
cher.” This writer also says: ‘‘A more 
complete or effective method of separation 
from the healthy community of infected 
persons and things, and of every person 
and article which became infected by touch 
or proximity to these, could not be de- 
vised to prevent the spread of contagion. 
If our present systems of quarantine by 
land and sea, and of isolation of infected 


Teacher, “Search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life.’’ 

2. The second lesson is this: ‘*The 
Bible is its own beat defender.” The as- 
saults of its enemies cannot overthrow it, 
because it teaches truth. It tells the 
truth about God and man. It sets forth 
great moral and religious truths that have 
stood the test of the ages. And eo far as 
there is a need for it, it teaches scientific 
truth, and the world is finding out all 
this. The attacks of modern infidels are 
only making more plain to the understand- 
ing of men its inestimable value. It is 
read and received aa the word of God more 
widely than ever before, and it is winning 
new triumphs every day. It asks for it- 
self only a fair chance, and an intelligent 
nnderstanding of the principles it sets 
forth. As was said of the Church of 
Christ itself, so may be said of the Word 
of God—the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. Amid all the jarring of 
thrones and the confusion of parties, its 
clear voice is heard enunciating its infal- 
lible claim to be the utterance of God 
himself, and prociaiming for its purpose 
the salvation of the world. 
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or suspected persons, and also of purifica- 
tion or destruction of their clothing, ef- 
fects, and dwellinge, were as perfect as 
this, the infectious and contagious class 
of diseases that s» often decimate commu- 
nities at the present day would soon be 
completely stamped out.” 

This writer, after thus showing the ad- 
mirable character of the rules which Moses 
gave for the guidance of the Isruelites, 
adds: ‘‘Hygienic science, after ome 
from the dark ages, has not yet advance 
to the high perfection it had attained in 
the days of success. Compared with that 
of medal times, the completeness and ef- 
ficiency of the Hebrew code are remark- 
able. Had a physician of the last cen- 
tury planned a sanitary code like this, 
so simple yet ample, far-seeing and effi- 
cacious, he would have been immortal- 
ized and deemed a leader of men, a giant 
intellect, far in advance of his age. What, 
therefore,” he inquires ‘‘is to be thought of 
Moses, who dictated such masterly laws 
in a profession to which he did not belong, 
more than 3000 years ago. Whence did 
this pioneer hygienist derive the acumen 


sanitary system so practical and com- 
plete? How could he set forth laws not only 
so much in advance of the medical science 
of the early period, but even in some re- 
spects so superior to that of modern times 
that the light from this lofty beacon illu- 
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minates and helps to confirm and even 
promote the knowledge of the present, so 
that medical savants may still sit at the 
feet of Moses? How is the advanced 
thinking of this great Jewish lawgiver to | 
be accounted for? The simple fact is, that 
in all our communities we are living in 
the direct violation of the simple rules of 
sanitation that he taught the Ieraelities 
when he led them to the land of prom- 
ise, and almost no attempt whatever is 
made to teach or enforce them.” 

Is there any one prepared to dispute 
the claim with which this discussion was 
introduced, that Moses was the great 
leading scientist of the ages? One 
question more: Who is there that can be- 
lieve that by his own skill and penetra- 
tion he made these wonderful discoveries 
and set forth these great fuudamental 
truths ? 

This subject teaches two lessons to which 
I desire briefly to call attention. 1. How 
needful is it that we the friends of the 
Word of God should have a more thor- 
ough and complete of it! 
There is a class who know but little 
about it. They rarely read it, they never 
study it. The.request was made of a Sun- 
day-school teacher, a young woman of more 
than average intelligence, to read a verse 
from a chapter in Jeremiah. She turned 
over the leaves of the New Testament to 
find the prophecy of Jeremiah. Possibly 
there are ovher Sunday-school teachers 


there who obey the injunction of the Great 
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The Seven Wonders of the World. 


“Grandpa, said Irwin, as they were 
sitting by the open grate one winter 
evening, ‘‘grandpa, will you please to tell 
me about the ‘Seven Wonders of the 
World ?’ Our teacher told us to-day that 
we ought to know all about them.”’ | 

‘Perhaps you had better ask your 
brother Fred, who has just left college, 
to tell you about them.’’ 

‘‘He don’t know, grandpa; forI did 
ask him, and he said such an inquisitive 
boy as | am was one of the biggest won- 
ders that he knew anything about.’’ 

‘Well, one of the ancient ‘wonders’ 
was the hanging Gardens at Babylon.” 

“Did they hang in the air like the 
Brooklyn Bridge ?’’ inquired Irwin. 

“Oh, no; they were connected with 
the royal palace, and were about four 
hundred feet square at the bottom, being 
supported on several tiers of open arches, 
built one over the other, and the top, 
which was about seventy-five feet high, 
was covered with a large mass of earth 
from which grew flowers, shrubs, and 
even large trees.”’ 

‘How did the people water the gar- 
dens ?” inquired Irwin. 

‘There were fountains and a large res- 
ervoir onthe top, supplied with water 
from the river Euphrates. This river 
ran through the city of Babylon, and 
the two portions of the city were con- 
nected by a stone bridge. The high 
gates and Iyord walls of Babylon are 
mentioned in the Bible, and the walls 
were noted for their height, thickness, 
and strength.’’ 

‘‘What was another of the wonders, 
erandpa ?” 

‘‘Well, the Pharos at Alexandria was 
ihe first light-bearing tower that we have 
any record of. It was built of white 
stone, and stood upon a craggy eck on 
the island of Pharos, near Alexandria, in 
Egypt. It was three hundred feet high, 
and its light could be seen for many miles. 
Josephus states that its ‘beaming sum- 
mit’ might be seen for ‘three hundred 
stadea,’ or forty English miles.’’ 

‘“Who built the Pharos ?”’ 

‘It was twelve years in building. Sos- 
tratus was the artisan, and he immortal- 
ized his name by inscribing it upon the 
Pharos; but it was erected under the 
reien of Ptolemy Philadelphus, B. C. 
332, the same king who commanded the 
Septuagint or Old Testament to be 
undertaken in the Hellenic versions. 
The Pharos, or lighthouse, was illumin- 
ated by huge wood fires. Before this 
time mariners were warned at night of 
their approach to land by coal or wood 
fires tbat were built on prominent head- 

‘*Well, grandpa, what was the next of 
the wonders ?” 

“The Olympian Zeus, 01 the colossal 
statue of Jupiter at Olympia, which was 
the last. work of Phidias. It was a 
seated statue, made of ivory and gold, 
and, including the throne,, it was fifty- 
five feet in height. Its temple was built 
on the model of the Parthenon at Athens. 
Jupiter was considered the king and 
father of the gods, and supposed to have 
universal power in the earth and air. He 
gave the rain; the thunder and light- 
ning, and the storm and the calm were 
supposed to be under his ¢éontrol. This 
statue was erected between B. C. 438 
and 432,andin A. D. 361 it continued 
to receive the homage of Greece. Epic- 
tetus says that it was considered a mis- 
fortune for any one to die without having 
seen this masterpiece of Phidias. 

‘*The worship of Jupiter was universal, 
though his name varied with the couutry 
that sacrificed to him. You perhaps re- 
member that when Paul went to Lystra 
he foand a temple of Jupiter before that 
city. Jupiter was generally represented 
az seated on a throne, holding thunder- 
bolts in his raised hand, a sceptre in the 
other, with an”eagle at his feet. 

‘“TIrwin,do you remember that when 
Paul was in Ephesus a riot was created 
by Demetrius among the craftsmen?’ ’ 

‘Yes, grandpa, he was afraid people 
would believe Paul’s words, add then 
his trade of making silver shrines would 
be gone.”’ 

“‘And what did they cry?” 

‘*The mob cried ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ 

‘Yes, the Temple of Diana was built 
at the common charge of all the Asiatic 
States. It was 425 feet long, 225 
broad, and was supported by 127 col- 
umns of Parian marble; each column 
was 60 feet high, and each furnished by 
a different king. This temple was 
burned on the night of Alexander’s na- 
tivity, and was then rebuilt. Diana was 
believed to have fallen down from heav- 
en, and the public games were connected 
with her worship. Especially was the 
month of May sacred to her, and a large 
manufactory grew up at Ephesus of por- 
table shrines of Diana, which were sold 
to strangers and carried with them on 
journeys or set up to worship in their 
houses.” 

‘*You have now told me about four of 
the wonders, grandpa, and if you are 
not teo tired, I would like to hear about 
the rest of them .’’ 

*‘T am only too glad to see you inter- 
ested in your studies, and will now speak 
of the Colossus of Rhodes. This was a 
gigantic brass statue of Apollo, or of the 
sun-god. It rested on moles on each sidé 
ofthe beautiful harbor of Rbodes, and 


vessels passed between its brazen legs. It 


was over 100 feet in height, and there 
were winding stairs by which it was as- 
cended. The statue held in one hand a 
light for the direction of mariners, and it 
was completed 280 years before Christ. 
It was thrown down, presumably by au 
earthquake, and never rebuilt; but frag- 
ments of the statue remainded for nine 
bundred years. At length a Jewish 
merchant bought the brass and loaded 
900 camels with it. 

“The value of the brass was estimated 
at $150,000. At the present time the 
harbor of Rhodes is nearly spoiled, and 
the island has many times suffered severe- 


ly from earthquakes. 


“Do you know, my son, what th 


| word mausoleum came from ?’’ 

don’t know that I replied 
Irwin. 

‘Well, Mausolus was king of Caria, 
and, after his death, his -widow, Artemi- 
sia, erected a magnificent tomb to his 
memory. Indeed, it was so wonderful 
and surpassed all other structures so 
mach in its appearance and grandeur, 
that the name Mausoleum came to be the 
generic term for a costly tomb. It remain- 
ed standing for a number of centuries, and 
then was destroyed by an earthquake. In 
1404 the Knights of Rhodes built a castle 
from fragments of the mausoleum, and as 
late as 1856 Mr. Newton, under the auspi- 
ces of the English Government, found the 
site of the ancient tomb, and the funda- 
mental outlines of the building. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Artemisia mingled the 
ashes of Mausolus with her wine, and died 
of grief.” 

‘*There is but one more wonder, grand- 
pa, to tell me about, and I know that 
must be the Pyramids, for our teacher 
said that they were the most marvelous 
of the ‘seven wonders,’ and you have not 
spoken of them yet.” 

‘Yes, you are right. The Pyramids 
required the Jabor cf thousands of men 
for many years. It is supposed that they 
were the sepulchres of the kings. They 
are in several groups, some distance from 
each other, on the banks of the Nile. 
There are about forty of them, many be- 
ing small and in a ruined condition. The 
great, pyramid of Gizeh, or Jeezeh, is 450 
feet high, and covers an area of thirteen 
acres. Some of the huge stones weigh 
1,600 tons each, and were dragged hun- 
dreds of miles from the quarry. It is es- 
timated that it would take 2,000 men 
three years to bring one of these stones to 
the Pyramid; and it must have required 
much mechanical knowledge and great 
power to lift such enormous stones to their 
places in the Pyramid. 


‘*These’ stones rise step-like above each 
other, and are rather hard to climb, bat 
with the assistance of two or three Arabs 
many travelers climb to the top of the 
Gizeh Pyramid. A few days ago I heard 
a minister say that, as he stood on its top- 
most stone with his companions, they sung 
the old Doxology, ‘Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow;’ and he never felt so 
much like singing it ‘in spirit and truth’ 
as when standing there.” 

‘*T wish I could see some of the won- 
ders of the world,” said Irwin. 

‘‘My son, do not think because you 
have not traveled far from home that you 
have never seen anything wonderfal. 
The ‘seven wonders of the world’ were 
the work of men’s hands; but you cannot 
look out upon this beautiful world, or up 
to the sun, moon and stars, without see- 
ing works which are far grander than 
anything which man has ever made.”’ 


‘‘T have always seen these things, 
grandpa, and they do nut seem so very 
wonderful.’’ 

“True, but could you and I look out 
to-night for the tirst time at the full moon, 
which is shining so brightly, aud at the 
many stars that sparkle in the clear sky, 
we could but fall down in adoration of 
the maker of them, and say with the’ 
Psalmist, ‘When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou bast ordained: what is 
man that thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man that thou visitest him?’ ” 
—[OC. E. B. in N. Y. Observer. 


Oil on Troubled Waters. 


This expression has been so much in 
use metaphorically that its original and 
literal meaning has been almost forgot- 
ten. But it is now coming into notice by 
recent successful attempts to reduce it 
to practice, The patented system by 
which Mr. Shields smooths the broken 
surface of the sea was some time since 
put upon trial at the entrance to Folke- 
stone harbor. On the eastern side of the 
pier, where the entrance to the harbor is 
situated, a leaden pipe a thousand feet in 
length, has already been laid along the 
bottom of the sea. The pipe is furnished 
with a series of iron branches about two 
feet in length and some seventy feet 
apart. Each branch terminates in a 
valve and a brass rose like that of a wa- 
tering-pot. The main leaden pipe is con- 
nected at its shore end with a force- 
pump placed on the pier. By means of 
the force-pump, oil is driven through the 
leaden pipe and out of the small perfora- 
tions in the roses. The oil then rises in 
minute globules to the surface, and rap- 
idly spreads over a wide area. On Mon- 
day morning a brisk easterly breeze and 
a strong tide made it rough enough to 
cause some hesitation as to sending the 
patentee’s steam barge out of the harbor. 
For the first time, therefore, the virtues 
of the apparatus were tested. Some fif- 
teen or twenty gallons of the cheapest 
rock oil (sixpence per gallon) were speed- 
ily pumped into the troubled waters. 
The effect was magical. In half an hour 
there was not a sign of broken waters be- 
tween the pier head and Copt ° Point. 
The barge came off to the western side of 
the pier in smooth water. A curious 
fact was the permanence of the result 
obtained. Though a very strong tide 
was running to the eastward, yet this 
small quantity of oil kept its original po- 
sition for fully two hours. : 

Wm. J. Card, captain of the coasting 
schooner, Turban, reports some interest- 
particulars of his use of oil to break the 
force of waves, on a voyage from North 
Carolina to Nova Scotia, in September 
last. The vessel ran into a gale, which 
blew up a heavy sea, the fury of which 
was increased by a cross sea, caused by 
a hurricane that prevailed for some days 
to the southward of the vessel’s position. 
The schooner, by reason of her deep 
loading, was completely at the mercy of 
the seas, which broke over her with ter- 
rifie force. Capt. Card stationed a man 
in the bow of the schooner and directed 
him to throw over from a small oil-can a 
little oil at the approach of every ‘‘com- 
ber.” At first petroleum burning-oil 
was used, and while this had some ef- 


oughly break the wave, and linseed oil— | 
some ten gallons of which had been laid 
in for painting purposes—was then em- 
ployed. The result was in every way 
satisfactory. Capt. Card says that 
without the use of the oil the vessel 
could not have lived out the gale—the 
effect of the oil having been to level the 
comb of the wave and prevent its break- 
ing over the vessel.—|New York Ob- 
server. | 


How N ot to Do It. 


The late Hon. William E. Dodge la- 
bored with great diligence for many years 
to procure the appointment by Congress 
of a committee to collect the statistics of 
the liquor traffic in the United States. 
In this he was annually unsucceseful. 
This winter when Mr. Speaker Carlisle 
announced the Standing Committees, he 
pamed one on the subject, and it was 
said that he had nullified its usefulness 
by the manner in which it was consti- 
tuted, It was said that ‘‘the vote 
authorizing the appointment meant, as 
Representative Vance, of North Carolina, 
stated it, that the traffic in alcoholic 
liquors should be investigated, and the 
country furnished with information re- 
specting the cost of its maintenance to the 
country, and such other information as 
would lead to an arrest of some of the 
evils resulting from jntemperance. But 
the Speaker, in making his selection of 
members for the committee, chose but 
three Representatives who voted for the 
resolution to establish the committee. 
The others all voted against it. The 
Speaker has practically annulled the 
action of the majority by selecting a com- 
mittee that is decidedly hostile to the 
project in question, and the temperance 
element is notified in advance that its pe- 
titions will find no favor nor the slightest 
consideration in the present Congress if 
Speaker Carlisle and his party can pre- 
vent it.” 

That is very decided language, and we 
have not a sufficient knuwledge of the 
members’ views to say whether or not it 
is just. But we infer that it is, from the 
fact that the organ of the Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation is quoted as saying: ‘‘Speaker 
Carlisle has somewhat corrected the blun- 
der made by the House last Wednesday 
week in adopting a resolutiou to appoint 
a liquor-trafiic committee, offered by Mr. 
Reed of Maine, one of the leaders of the 
Republicans. Of the nine members of the 
committee he has appointed, six voted 
against the resolution:.”’ 

Such a packing of a committee with 
opponents of the measure it was designed 
to promote is a flagrant breach of propri- 
ety and of parliamentary practice. Of 
course no good will come out of a commit- 
tee so constituted. 

. But it is well for the politicians to un- 
derstand that the alcoholic issue is com- 
ing, and they will have to meet it. The 
pecuniary, material prosperity of this 
country, not to speak of morals, is as 
truly involved in the alcoholic traffic as 
it is in the tariff or bank questions. We 
might safely affirm that the wealth or 
poverty of more people is concerned in the 
temperance question than in any other. 
Statesmen must consider this fact. It is 
madness to iguore it, or to oppose in- 
quiry that tends toits intelligent consid- 
eration.—|N. Y. Observer. 


Care of Canaries. 


If you have a large cage you will have 
less music, for the canary will be taken 
up with the amusement of hopping about 
and forget his song. Supply plenty of 
water for good, clean splash fresh every 
morning. A breakfast saucer makes a 
good bath tub. Painted or brass wire 
cages are bad for canaries, as the verdi- 
gris from the latter and paint from the 
former are sure to be picked off and 
slowly poison the bird. Let the food be 
as true to nature as possible, ripe seed for \ 
the staple, and now and then a bit of 
apple, hard boiled egg; or a lump alter- 
nately of sugar and rock salt. t the 
seed be put in fresh, for the bird is like 
any other caged creature (or uncaged, for 
that matter,) and does not like its food 
after it has been picked over. When 
moulting? keep a rusty nail in the water 
he drinks. If be becomes dull.and feath- 
ers hang loosely from the body, be sure 
the little creature has either been fright- 
ened or hanging in a draught and caught 
cold, ur been over-feeding. A little mag- 
nesia in its drinking water will probably 
remedy the evil. If it has worse symp- 
toms give two drops of castor oil. In 
pairing time it is necessary to watch 
closely if the mate agrees with your 
bird, as canaries have been known to kill 
an intruder, and really have preferences. 
If happily mated, there is much more 
likelihood of rearing their young, and 
they must have separate baths and feed- 
ing cups incase of a quarrel, or the 
weaker bird may be starved, for it is an 
exploded idea that ‘birds in their little 
nests agree.’’ 

If the canary takes a fit, the best cure 
is to pluoge him in cold water. 
Sweets are not natural food for birds and 
must be given sparingly, in fact adhere 
as closely as possible to the natural food, 
and keep the cage clean—washing occa- 
sionally with carbolic soap to keep clear 
of vermin.—] Rural New Yorker. 


Tapioca Cream Sourp.—One quart of 
white stock; one pint of cream or milk; 
one onion; two stalks of celery; one-third 
of a cupful of tapioca; two cupfule of 
cold water; one tablespoonful of butter; 
one small piece of mace; salt, pepper. 
Wash the tapioca and soak over night in 
cold water. Cook it and the stock to- 
gether very gently for one hour. Cut 
the onion and celery into small pieces, 
and put on to cook for twenty minutes 
with the milk and mace. Strain on the 


and pepper, and butter and serve. 


In Morocco, witd its six or seven mil- 
lions of people; there is but one mission- 
ary, who labors among the Jews at Mo- 


fect, it was not heavy enough to thor-. 


tapioca aud stock. Season with the salt 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
and, 


The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 


Hopkins Academy, 


Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departmen ts. 
Telegraphy taught. 


Send for Circular to 
p-se20-tf HH. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
BENICIA, 
[A Home ror 


ft THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 
Institution begins August 1, 1888. It will 
continue upon the original plan and with the 
same corps of teachers. 


For, catalogues and information apply to 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 
|ONDUCTED BY REV. 8S. 8S. HARMON 
and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 
The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 


masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. shied 

HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin January 3, 1884. 
For other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8S. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
Next Opens August Ist, 1883.2) 


MARY E. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


Mills Seminary. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, Jan.9 1884. 


For Circulars giving particulars, sddress 
REV. ©. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Oo., Oal. tf 


W. J. DInces Grant I TaaGarr 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & Tag{,.rt) 


Real E state Asents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0.Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
OAKLAND. 

Particular attention given to the sale of Real 

Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 

dence and business properties. Also, special 

attention given to the sale of country real es- 

tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 
Montgomery street. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for aci ¢ 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OFf 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


GREAT COMBINATION. 


PACIFIC 
Demorest’s Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, 


BOTH PUBLICATIONS, ONE YEAR, 
$4.00, (FOUR DOLLARS.) 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY is justly entitled 
the World’s Model] Magazine. The Largest in 
Form, the Largest in Circulation, and the best 
TWO Dollar Family Magazineissued. 1884 will 
be the Twentieth year of its publication: it is 
now improved so extensively as to placeit in 
the front rank of Family Periodicals, and equal 
to any magazine. It contains 64 pages, large 
quarto, 8¥ x 11¥ inches, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, fully illustrated, each number 
having steel engravings, oil picture, or art 
subjects, published by W. Jennings Demorest, 
New York, and by special agreement combined 
with the PACIFIC at $4.00 per year. 495. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants and to 
customers of last year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, » prices, iptions and 
directions for planting Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Imvaluable to 
D. M. 


ERRY & 


dec12-13t 


The FLORAL World, 


A superb illustrated $1.00 monthly free | 
Car to all that enclose this ad. to us now 
FLORAL WORLD 
16jan-4t EO W 


ith 12c. for postage. 
HIGHLAND Park, ILL. 


ears’ experience, 
& CO. are noticed 


r. .20 a year. 
engravings and. interesting in- 
y e entific Amere 
free. Address MUNN & CO. 

Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent for the 
Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home,. 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re: 
paired at low rates. 


General Agent. 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. | 
| WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


Anakesis 
Price $1, at 
sent prepaid by ma 
free. Ad. “*ANAKESIS ” 
kers, Box 2416 New X ork 


MAY NEED THIS 


Address J, M. MURRAY, 


ELIZABETH, N.J. 
40 page catalogue free. 
Maps & Charts. 


Cheapest! Best! . 
Wanted, 


$1,000 = 


ACENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 
E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis St., San Francisco. 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Flowering Shrubs, 


Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Ete. 


0S"Seed and Tree Catalogue published sepa- 
rate, and sent on application. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO., 


gador, and but one mission school. 


Orders promptly filled. Tnov-ly | 


M9 & 421 Sansome S. F. 


WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY” is beautifully situ- 
ated; and asits name suggests is a ‘‘nest 

in the mountains.” Grand scenery, splendid live 
oak trees, good hunting and fishing. Hot and 
cold springs in the hills. Fine drives. and every 
pe for out-door enjoyment. The climate is 
ry and imvigorating—specially adapted to lung, 
asthmatic or nervous 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 
Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well-set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests, 


Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa | 


Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 
Address, for map and information, 


F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoft, Ventura Co., Cal. 


The COLONNADE 


1212 AND 1214 MARKET STREET, 
(Above Taylor.) 


Recently opened with a stock of FIRST CLASS 


Hats, Cans & Gentlemen’s Furnish- 
ing Goods, 


Will give you a better value for your money in 


HATS, CAPS, SHIRTS, 
Than any store in the city. 
& Call and convince yourself. 


"CEO. W. W. ROCHE 


THE COLONNADE, 
i212 & 1214 Market St. 


Union Savings Bank, 


Corners Broapway Streets, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve F'und, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 


D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN President 
H. A. PALMER, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER Sist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 ¥8 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,68500 
Bonds - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - = 68,828 89 
Cashon hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 086 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 84 
$1,772,991 88 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits -re- 
mainitg three calendar months, beginning from 
~ -_ of the month succeeding the date of 

eposit. 
mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in Fran- 
made o upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. sini’ 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8S. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the 8 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CoO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, WasHIneron, D. O, 


nov2-tf 


J. O. LOW & CO. 


421 Market Street. _ 


MIXEDJPAINTS, 


LINSEED OIL. 
.... COLORS... 
Illuminating and Lubricating Oils. 


03” Quotations and Samples on application. 
novl0-m4 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter. 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the;Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISOO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. — 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 
30 GEARY SAN FRANOISCO, OAL. 
2lnov-lyr 
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THE PAOCIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wxpnespar, Feb. 27, 1884. 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


General News. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


In 1883 Nevada county produced $3,- 
200,000 in gold and $10,000 in silver. 

Eleven counties in Oregon are without 
railroad communication. 

Vacaville has established a Prohibition 
Club, with forty-three members en- 
rolled. | 

The losses by the floods in Los 
Angeles county, it is thought, will foot 
up $70,000. 

Seven steamers are plying between 
Portland and coast waters north and 
south of the Columbia river. 

Santa Cruz has an ordinance against 
boys under 16 years being allowed to 
smoke cigarettes and tobacco. 

Tbe jute mills of the San Quentin 
Prison have shut down for lack of 
material. It is believed that the mills 
will remain closed for some time. 

A correspondent at Albany, Or., writes, 
Feb. 15th: ‘‘Snow has been falling 
steadily for over twenty-four hours, and 
the merry jingle of sleigh-bells is beard 
on our streets, which is very unusual. 

Sacramento has 400 saloons. No 
wonder the good people there are moving 
for prohibition. Is San Francisco any 
better off? It is high time to move pro- 
hibitionward all round. 

In 1883 California produced in gold 
and silver $18,028,000, of which amount 
the five counties of Nevada, Amador, 
Mono, Plumas and Sierra produced over 
one-half—$9,110,000. 

The operations of the San Francisco 
clearing-house for the past week compare 
as follows with the same week last year: 
Exchanges, 1883, $9,014,523; 1884, 
$8 416,028; balances, 1883, $2,000,718; 
1884, $1,474,284. 

A new State bank has just been organ- 
ized at Redding in. this State, to be 
known as the bank of Shasta County, 
with acapital of $100,000. This is the 
first bank started at that point. 

A man named Kent, who lives at Oro 
Grande, has constructed and put into op- 
eration a steam ferry-boat on the Mojave 
river. It is the first steamer that ever 
ran on a San Bernardino river. 

A woman was arrested on Market 
street in this city a few nights ago, in a 
beastly state of intoxication. She was 
leading by the band her little boy of 
three years, who was dripping wet from 
the rain and crying piteously from cold>— 

There are now growing upon the ranch 
of General Bidweil, near Chico, 1,350 
peach trees, 5,465 plum, 2,000 apple, 
4,000 apricot, 1,735 pear, 1,675 cherry, 
1,800 almond, 60 quince, 50 fig, 62,- 
000 grape-vines, and eight acres in 
blackberries. The above are in a bear- 
ing condition, and are exclusive of the 
thousands of trees planted within the 
past two years. 

The Enterprise—Virginia City, Nev. 
—of last Saturday says: ‘’The weather 
continues very warm, and the snow is 
being rapidly melted. Already bare 
spots are to be seen in mauy places about 
town. Already we have slush, and it 
will not be long before we shall have 
mud—mud without stint. The weather 
to-day will again be warm and thaw- 


ending February 22, 1884, shows that 
106 deaths occurred in this city during 
that period, against 111 in the corre- 
sponding week last year. Of the 106, 
there were 50 foreign born and 56 natives 
of the United Slates. The Chinese 
population contributed 11 to the mortu- 
ary list. The principal causes of death 
were: Consumption, 17; pneumonia, 7; 
inflammation of the bowels, 7; typhoid 
fever, 6; cancer, 5; heart disease, 3; old 
age, 3. | 

The brig, Wm. G. Irwin, Capt. H. N. 
Turner, Master, arrived from Honolulu 
Feb. 17th, in ten days and eighteen 
hours. The round trip was made in 
35} days, believed to be the quickest 
passage and round trip ever made be- 
tween these ports. The weather back, 
most of the way, was very unsettled and 
squally, with southwardly, south wester- 
ly, westerly winds and heavy rains. If 
we ever go to Honolulu by sailing vessel, 
the brig /rwin, with good Capt. Turner 
in command, would be our choice. 

EASTERN AND FOREIGN. 


M. De Lesseps predicts that the Pan- 
ama Canal will be opened before 1888. 

The new cantilever bridge at Niagara 
Falls has been opened for regular trains. 

Mr. Cobb recently married Miss Webb; 
he knew that they were intended for 
each other as soon as he spider. 

A school for instruction in English is 
to be opened in Gautemala by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

The work of draining and reclaiming 
the unhealthy Roman Campagna is pro- 
ceeding under the direction of 80 irriga- 
tion companies at work controlled by the 
Government. 

The well-founded rumors of the dis- 
covery of an improvment in the telephone 
give promise that before long, distance 
will be practically annihilated by it. 
Conversation in low tones has been read- 
ily carried on between Chicago and New 


Governor Robinson, of Massachuettss, 
the Sunday after his inauguration, took 
his accustomed place and performed his 
duties as Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school with which he was connected. 
He does not intend to resign, and ex- 


presses his readiness to join the choir if 


his services shall be needed. 


Forty young Boston ladies interested 
in the work of the Carlisle School for 


worked during last summer. It . was 
held in a Beacon street mansion, and as 
a result $2,000 were forwarded to 
Captain Pratt for his useful work. 


Prof. Young, of Princeton, writes to 
the ‘‘Evangelist” that there is no scien- 
tific foundation for the rumor that the 
‘*Star of Bethlehem” is to return in 1887, 
that there is no reason for identifying the 
star observed in 1572 by Tycho Brahe 
in the Chair of Cassiopcea with it, and 
that there is little reason to expect that 
that star will return in 1887. 


The Secretary of the Interior has been 
petitioned by 4,000 Winnebago Indians 
on their reservationon the Pacific coast 
to allot them lands in severalty, that they 
may acquire the rights of citizenship. 


Von Moltke’s portrait is a frontispiece to 
the March Century. The paper on ‘‘The 
Next Presidency,’’ by ex-Attorney-General 
Wayne MacVeagh, is a powerful analysis of 
the political situation, and a cutting satire 
on the men who are responsible for abuses 
which await the reforming hand of the kind 
of President Mr. MacVeagh delineates. 
Among the illustrated papers is an interest- 
ing description of ‘‘The New Washington,”’ 
considered both in its material and social as- 
pects. Richard Grant White writes, with 
his usual pith, about ‘‘Old Public Buildings 
in America.”’ 


“Is Our Civilization Perishable?’’ The 
question is asked in the North American Re- 
view for March, by Judge J. A. Jameson. 
In the same number of the Review there is 
an article of extraordinary interest on ‘‘Ag- 
ricultural Politics in England,’’ by William 
E. Bear, editor of the Mark Lane Express. 
‘‘A Defenceless Sea-board’’ is by Gen. H. A. 
Smalley. ‘‘Neither Genius nor Martyr,”’ is 
the judgment pronounced upon the wife of 
Carlyle by Alice Hyneman Rhine. In ‘‘The 
Story of a Nomination,’’ W. O. Stoddard 
recounts the hitherto unpublished history of 
the means by which the nomination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln for a second presidential term 
was brought about. Other articles are ‘‘Lit- 
erary Resurrectionists,’’ by Charles T. Cong- 
don; ‘‘How to Improve the Mississippi,’’ by 
Robert S. Taylor; and ‘‘The Constitution- 
ality of Repudiation,’’ by D. H. Chamber- 
lain and John S. Wise. Published at 30 
Lafayette Place, New York. 


Louisa M. Alcott’s third ‘‘Spinning-wheel 
Story,’’ entitled ‘‘Eli’s Education,’’ is a 
leading feature of the March number of St. 
Nicholas, and paints a true picture of the 
struggles of a country lad to obtain an edu- 
cation in the early years of the present cent- 
ury. ‘‘Among the Mustangs”’ is the title of 
an entertaining paper on the wild ponies of 
the plains, by Noah Brooks. ‘‘Wong Ning’s 
Ideas’’ are some of the reminiscences and 
quite original opinions expressed in his own 
words by a very live Chinese boy, living in 
San Francisco. 


The March Atlantic continues Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s story, ‘‘In War Time.’’ Mrs. E. D. R. 
Bianciardi, an American lady who has lived in 
Italy for many years, describes ‘‘A Pisan 
Winter,’’ which includes a story. Henry M. 
Lyman has an interesting paper on ‘‘The 
Discovery of Peruvian Bark.’’ Other inter- 
esting articles are ‘‘The Sources of Early 
[sraelitish History,’’ etc. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 


For the Benefit of t the Pedestal Fund 
of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World. 


This colossal statue was given by the peo- 
ple of the French Republic to the people of 
the United States as a monument of ancient 
friendship, and an expression of the sym- 
pathy of France in the Centennial Anniver- 
sary of American Independence. 

It is 150 feet in height, cost $250,000, to 
which cost more than 250,000 Frenchmen 
subscribed, and it is so far finished that it 
will be ready to be shipped to this country 
in the course of the coming summer. 

There has been voluntarily contributed 
about $100,000 towards the pedestal for the 
statue, which is to be placed on Bedloe’s 
Island, at the entrance of New York harbor, 
and about $150,000 is still required. 

The foregoing is from the Report of the 
Executive Committee to the General Com- 
mittee of the Fund, of which the Hon. Wm. 
M. Evarts is chairman. 


committee, under the supervision of the Hon. 
Rufus F. Andrews, has arranged for a new 
issue of art subjects, to be offered the public 
generally, who will thus be able to seeure a 
magnificent standard steel engraving, and at 
the same time have the satisfaction of con- 
tributing to the Pedestal Fund. 

_The following subjects have been selected, 
viz. : 

Washington Irving and his Friends. . . .28x36 


Shakespeare and his Friends......... 28x36 
Falstaff Mustering his Recruits...... 28x36 
Landing of the Pilgrims............. 28x36 
Departure of the Pilgrims............ 28x36 
Farmer’s Saturday Night............ 26x34 


Preaching of John Knox before the 
Lords of the Congregation in St. 


These engravings will be from the original 
plates, and will be as fine as the first proofs, 
which were sold at $100 each. They will 
be forwarded by mail, and their receipt guar- 
anteed. The price for each will be $5, which 
must be sent with the order. Persons wish- 
ing to subscribe are respectfully requested 
to do so as soon as possible, 
All orders, drafts, etc., must be directed 
and made payable to the Secretary. 

Wma. WHELPLEY, 
P.O. Box 2949, New York City. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.1234 per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine: 51% per oz. 
COMMERCIAL 

Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.50 
to 5.75; medium grades, $4.50 to 5.00; 
Shipping Superfine, $3.50 to 4.50. 

Wueat—$1.57% to 1.60 per ctl. 

BarLtey—Feed, 89c 

Oats---No. 1, $1.60 to 1.65. 

Frrp—Bran, $16.50 @ 17.00; ground- 
barley, $22 to 23; middlings, $19 to $21; 
oil-cake, $30.00 per ton. 

Porators—40c to 75c per cwt. New, 
$2.00 to $3.00. 

Frorr—Lemons, $5.00 to 5.50 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 1.75 to $3.50 @ bunch; Cal. 
Oranges $4.00 to 5.50 per box; Apples, $1.25 
to $3.00 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 75c to $1.00 per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 65c to 75c per doz; Turnips, 
50c to 65c per ctl. 

Hay—#$8.00 to 13.50 for all grades. Straw, 
45 to60c per bale. 

Burrer—Choice, Cal. 30 to 35. . 

CurEse—Cal. 16 to 17%c choice. 

Eaas-—26 to 25c per doz for Cal. 

Honexy—Strained, 6c to 7%c for white 

Brer—9¥% to 10c first quality; 8 to8% c 
for third. 

Murron—Wethers, 7c to 7%4c; Ewes, 6c 
to 7c. 

Lams—7 to 8c. 

Porx—Live hogs, 6% to 6%c for hard grain 
hogs on foot; dressed do, 10c to 10%. 

to 15c 

Hives anp Sxrvs—Sheep skins, 20c to 25c 


With a view of aiding the object, another ; 


Publthsers’ rtment 


Entered at the postofice San Francis- 
co as second~ = s matter. 


The subscription Price of Tue Pacrric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The publishers must be notified by letter when 
a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. All 
arrearages must be paid. Always give the 
name of the Postoftice to which your paper is 
sent. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches for coughs and 
colds: ‘‘There is nothing to be compared to 
them.’’—[ Rev. O. D. Watkins, Walton, Ind, 


SANITARIUM, Riverside, Cal. The dry 
climate cures. Nose, Throat, Lungs, full idea, 
86p, route, cost free. Tnov-26t 


Our readers will notice that we are-run 
ning a large advertisement of Allison Broth. 
ers’ ‘‘Death on Dirt’’ Soap. This soap we 
have tried as directed, and it washes beauti- 
fully, apparently without injuring the fabric. 
A great many people on this coast have not 
conveniences for the old way of washing. 
Try this soap and see how simply the work 
isdone. J. ¥. Ross, 123 California Street, 
San Francisco, is the exclusive agent on the 
Pacific Coast. He ought to do a large 
business. 


To Families. 


The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choieest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a quantity and quality of goods that are 
packed by clean-handed white women and 
girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luscious fruits 
of California are gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the low prices at which these 
goods can be obtained of all reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco and elsewhere are a 
sufficient inducement to permit their use on 
every table at least once a day. 

Morse & Co. 


Fine Teas. 


C. J. Hawley & Co., the well-known Grocers, 
215, 217 Sutter Street, have just received a con- 
signment ef the ‘‘NEW BLEND,”’ a delicious 
black tea, compounded of the most fragrant 
and choice flavored kinds. The combination 
produces a liquor superior to any single kind, 
when used by itself. It has not that injurious 
effect upon the nervous system that green teas 
have, and can be had at Hawley’s and all the 
Drug stores, and nowhere else in thecity. It 
is a first-class and meritorious article. Ask 
your Druggist for it. Messrs. Hawley & Co. 
have recently fitted up an elegant Tea Depart- 
ment in their large sture, where ladies can order 
a drawing of tea and satisfy their own taste. 
Call and try them. The attention of buyers 
is invited to their large and well-selected stock 
of Fancy GROCERIES AND DELICACIES. We 
notice the celebrated WIEsBADEN STRAWBER- 
RIES, APRICOTS and MELANGE, also the finest 
WIESBADEN PRUNES, POMMERANIA GEESEBREASTS 
WESTPHALIA Hams, Etc. 


A Sound Principle. 


There are some people—and they call 
themselves financiers too—who regard bank- 
ing as a species of pawnbroking; but there 
are others whose motto is, ‘‘Banking isa 
business which should be reciprocally bene- 
ficial to borrower and lender; strict justice 
and rigid performance of contracts are its 
proper foundation.”’ 

Such is the principle upon which the well 
known Pacific Bank, corner of Sansome and 
Pime streets, does, and for over twenty years 
has done business. 

Each year has seen it richer and more 
prosperous, and its clientage to-day consists 
of the solid merchants, manufacturers, farm- 
ers und capitalists of the State. As every- 
body knows, Dr. R. H. McDonald is Presi- 
dent of the Pacific Bank. 


WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town and 
county on this Coast to sell Three New 
Books, Just Published; also other 
fust-selling and good-paying subscription 
books. Exclusive territory assigned to 
agents. For terms, circulars and full par- 
ticulars address A. ROMAN, Publisher, 120 
Sutter Street. 


Burnham’s Abietene. 


Our attention has been called to the remarkable 
curative powers of Burnham’s Abietene. It is nota 
compound, but a pure distillation from a peculiar 
kind of Fir Balsam. It is one of Nature’s remedies. 
Used both internally and externally. As a specific 
for Croup it stands without a rival, and does away 
with the nauseating effects of hive syrup and emet- 
ics. Cures colds, coughs, sore throat. rheumatism, 
neuralgia- kidney troubles, etc. Used as a Liniment 
for bruises, burns, stiff joints, sprains, poison oak, 
etc , it has no superior. For sale by d uggists and 
dealers generally. For circulars and testimonials of 


its merits address WM. M. HICKMAN, Druggist, 
Stockton. Cal. 


Hartford, Ct., 


for a copy of THE 


Poultry World, 


eee and it will tell you. 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Ste:mPower 

for Actual Work-shop Busi- 
ood or 


thes for 


No. 144 Street, 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 
SAMUEL IRVING 


Desires to inform his patrons that he has re- 
sumed business and formed a co-partnership 


with 
H. HESS, 


at the old stand, 
219 Montgomery Street, 


Under Russ House, where there is to be found 
a complete stock of 


CENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS 
Of the Best and Newest Styles, at the Lowest 


for shearlings ; 30c to 50c for short; 50c to 7ic 


Indians organized a fair, for which they 


| for medium; 90c to $1.25 for long wool skins, 


Market Prices. 


HARTFORD 


INSURANCE 


ORGANIZATION : 


Commenced Business, 1794. | 
Organized under existing Charter, 1810. 


MANAGEMENT : 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 


President. 


GEO. L. CHASE, 
C. P. WHITING, - - - - Secretary. 
C. P. ROYCE, Assistant Sec’y. 


ILL 


WESTESN DEPARTMENT, 


Manager. 


G.F.BISSELL, - 
Assistant Manage. 


P. P. HEYWOOD: - - 


- PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 


Manager. 
313 California Street. 


AGENCIES ALL 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY 1, 1884. 


ASSETS, 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - 
All Outstanding Claims, - - - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, - - 

Policy-Holders’ Surplus, 2,553,595.91 
SURPLUS OVER ALL, 1,333,595.91 


It has become a necessity that Fire Insurance Corporations should be possessed of ample means, 
that when numbers of their policies are forced to payment, the response may be immediate. 

It becomes every property-owner to see to it that his policies are with responsible companies. 
The man who has once held failed promises may not again be deceived, and he whu has not should 
be careful how he pays his premiums ; and at the same time virtually carries his own insu.ance. 


$1,250,000.00 
295, 982.07 
1,661,661.84 


A policy in the Harrrorp Fire is as good as a gold bond. For nearly a century, in all respects, 
‘the company has stood, as now, among the care-abiding, honest institutions of the country, and has 
always been, as now, among the largest, most influential, and most famous. Its agents are residents 


in all cities, towns and hamlets. - 


pays Insure, Especially with HARTFORD.” 
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